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the matter. At first Garfield was BOS SREY 
an explanation, but he finally admitted that his 
money was completely exhausted. ‘‘ My family is 


jpoor. I shall have to give up my studies and go 
back to the farm. Perhaps my face has shown my 
disappointment and regret.” The sympathetic 
heart of the college president warmed toward the 
young man as he rejoined : ‘ There is a small fund 
here for aiding deserving students. Your case 
jcomes entirely within its provisions, and I will 
gladly advance you enough to enable you to com- 
plete your education.” After some protests, Gar- 
field finally accepted this aid, and by means of it 
received his degree. 





T makes all the difference in the world with our 
| feelings whether we are going to a wedding or 
a funeral. The young graduate usually considers 
the day when he receives his diploma as the day of 


iy, | Le | ENYA. Of FOUN &00. his nuptials. The paternal care is withdrawn, and 

Se he goes out married to his ideal of what the world 

will do for him, and he for it. He is jubilant in the 

New York, June 12, 188 6. thought that he is now to take the world for better 

or fer worse, until death separates them for ever, 
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prosper, is through the co-operation 

of their friends. Agents can reach 

but few teachers, and the commis- 
sion they receive often takes away all the 
profit of one year’s subscription. This pa- 
per lives through the work of our friends. 
We thank you. See that all teachers atten- 
ding your institute or association, receive 
a copy for examination. Send to us the 
names of any who do not take this paper, 
and we will send them a copy.” We>will 
pay yOu in the material we give you from 
week to week. The more you na wert 
more we can help yous ~~ 


Ts a way educational papers can 





T= value of sympathy as a mental stimulus was 

under-estimated by some stern old teachers, but 
there have always been a few who appreciated its 
influence as a mental force. “ This fact Of active 
sympathy, followed by good deeds, is finely illus- 
trated in the following anecdote of the late Presi- 
dent Garfield: Ini the ‘middle of his course, as the 
college year neared its end) yoimg Garfiéld was’ ob- 
served to be in a very depressed conditién Of mind, 
President Hopkins sent for him and asked what was 








HO is the laborer? The man who works ten 
hours a day with his hands, or the man who 
works sixteen with his brain? There is a great 
gush of sentiment just now for the manual laborer, 
as though he who toiled with his hands is more of a 
slave than he who earns his bread by the sweat of 
his brain. Thought rules the world. Thought built 
the engines. that consumes the coal that runs hun- 
dreds of millions of wheels. It is thought that cre- 
ated the unpumbered wants of civilization. Thought 
is the greatest of all laborers, and yet in the organ- 
izations of the Knights of Labor, no inventor, or 
editor, or logician, or orator, or statesman would be 
admitted—no man who does not toil with his hands 
to earn his daily bread. Who is more of a day 
laborer than the teacher? Who deserves higher 
recognition, or more just treatment? Who moulds 
thought or shapes the destinies of the world more 
than het What are car-drivers compared with 
pedagogues, or enginecrs compared with school- 
masters? From the teacher's brain come the ma- 
terials for work, all fashioned and moulded for 
effective action. But notwithstanding all this, who 
ever heard of a ‘‘ teachers’ strike,” or a secret organ- 
ization named ‘‘ The Knights of the Spelling-Book ?” 
It would surpass the wildest dream of the poet’s 
imagination to suppose that any considerable num- 
ber of teachers had banded together in a compact so 
strong as to stop teaching at the instant when or- 
dered by asuperior officer, only to resume as quickly 
when the order was given. Why is such an organ- 
ization so utterly inconceivable? Simply because 
teachers are too intelligent to be so led. Brain 
workers will never organize for a strike. They have 
‘organized, but it is for the purpose of finding out 
how they can increase the quality of their work. Its 
quantity can neither be augumented nor over-esti- 
mated. There are thousands of wrongs they bear 
rather than fly to those they know not of, for 
they know that the one disease at the root of all the 
ills of their lives‘will be cured when men come ‘to 





not rich,” said he, ‘‘on the contrary, they are very | 


, the stars are infifitely distant. 





world. “The land without the schoolmaster is the 
land without work. 





a are not morals, but they are very 

closely connected with them. A person of 
nod moral character may have careless manners, 
but not often; fer politeness is the essence and soul 
of morality, and a really impolite person cannot be 
@ good person: Politeness cannot be learned in a 
ballroom, or taught from a book. It comes from 
the deep fountain of the human soul. It is often 
said to pupils: “‘ Be polite,” meaning, ‘‘ Be manner 
ly.” The old command was, “‘ Mind your man 
ners.” ‘‘ Make your manners.” That was the right 
idea; but when a pupil is commanded to be polite, 
he is told to cause the impulses of his nature to be 
moved by instincts of helpfulness and kindness. A 
society smile.is full of hypocrisy, and often covers 
up the depth of its selfish motives. A polite 
teacher is one who is the most sympathetic and 
helpful teacher. A polite pupil is one whose mo- 
tives go out from, not into, himself. A polite edu- 
cation is the best education a haman being can re- 
ceive. Latin-will not:give it. Greek has not got 
it. It doesn’t live ‘with mathematics. It's God- 
given, and came'from, and goes to, heaven. 





MAY of the fancies of childhood are created only 

to be soon destroyed. Sooner than we could 
wish, itis learned that there is no man in the moon, 
and no'such a”being'as Santa Claus, that Jack 
Frost does not draw*pictures on the windows, and 
Even when chil- 
dren ate old enough ‘to read “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and learn from ‘the primary history about Poca- 
hontas, it is only to be soon told that such persons 
never existed. One after another the beliefs of 
early life are brushed away, and the world is a 
bare and stern collection of hard facts. The other 
day we read of a little girl who had been brought 
up to believe in the kindly generosity of that mys- 
terious, large-hearted philanthropist, Santa Claus. 
As the time for his coming approached last year 
she began to be very curious about him. She asked 
so many childish questions that, finally, her moth- 
er told herthere was no Santa Claus—that he was 
only invented'to please little boys and girls. The 
little darling burst into'tears. It was a terrible rev- 
elation—almost as’ ‘bad as telling her that all her 
friends and ‘relatives’ had been killed. The poor 
little thing cried’as if her heart would break. She 
was not accustomed to have her idols so ruthlessly 
destroyed. Finally she said through her sobs: 
** Mamma, and is Dod, too, only made to please the 
little girls and boys ? 

A lesson can bedrawn from this and similar inci- 
dents which teachers will not be slow to learn. Among 
them are these: Children should not be told fiction 
as though it is reality. The first lesson in unbelief 
is learned as the little girl in the above story 
learned it. Fairy eteries. should be told as fiction, 
and the line be sharply drawn between what is real 
and what is imaginary. Never break the faith of a 
child in what is told. The first step in a downward 
course, in thousands of instances, commenced when 
the child first awoke to the fact that what was 
taken as truth is « lie. 

History is full of truths more wonderful than fic- 
tion. Science abounds in miracles upon which the 

young learner can feast his eyes and thoughts. 
There will. be no regrets following the learning of 
what is wonderful; but true.) Stick to the truth, 
but teach it-as truth! Teli the myths, and fables, 
and tales of amagimation, bub tell them as imagina 
tion. The whole world is filled with creatures of 
pure fiction, and*they have their use. Poetry is the 
music of the ion. Children delight in it on 
this account, ’ It will do them good so long as they 
know it is not real. 





appreciate the thought-producing power of the 
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THE DEVIL’S FOOTPRINTS. 


j 

Somewhere in Connecticut thee if Fook pains a 
impression of a human foof Jt i J 
early New Englanders that there once dwelt thereabout 
a devil that went about on one-foot.and one. hand, in a} 
hell or lake of fire and brimstone, and by stepping on 
rocks heated to softness, left this impression, There are 
similar rocks in Eastern New York ; in fact, such foot- 
prints are not uncommon in various parts of the world. 
One is found on a mountain in the south, and another 
on a granite boulder in Arabia. Whether these are veri- 
table impressions of Satan or not it is not our purpose to 
discuss; it is enough for us to know that the devil’s foot- 
prints have been quite numerous all along the track of 
the centuries. The pages of history are full of accounts 
of their appearance. However, much as may be scepti- 
cal concerning the devilish origin of the rocky foot- 
prints, there can be no doubt concerning the Satanic 
nature of historical impressions. Here the cloven foot 
is too plainly visible to admit of any dispute. 

More recently the streets of Chicago contained dis- 
tinct marks of his presence when the anarchists threw 
bombs of nitro-glycerine among the police. Here his 
presence was distinctly proven by his acts and voice. 
He has recently written and spoken in New York telling 
the workingmen that if a man deprives them of land— 
their rightful inheritance, he should be sent tohell. He 
further counsels them to ‘*make no compromises, and 
leave nothing to arbitration. Any means to secure your 
rights are justifiable.” He holds up to them numbers 
and says, ‘‘ there are fifty wage workers to one monop- 
olist. What can monopoly do if united labor resolves to 
have its rights?’ He hecomes more bold and declares 
that ‘‘ vested rights are of the devil and should be abol- 
ished.” In all his work the devil suppresses himself, and 
appears in the person of a ‘‘ reformer” through whom 
he speaks, and whose actions he controls. This is his 
established way of acting for if he should appear in his 
own personality, the sight would be so disgusting no one 
could avoid the utmost abhorrence, 

Do teachers ever see the devil's footprints in the school- 
room? Is his record ever apparent in the proceedings of 
Boards of Education? Is he known by ways that are 
darkness and vanity when personal and pecuniary in- 
terests demand the removal of certain text-books and 
certain teachers? The honest record of ten thousand 
teachers would answer this question in a way most posi- 
tive. There is no question but the devil has had much 
to do with school work for many years. It has been a 
field in which he has reaped a good harvest. 

What shall be done to ‘turn out the devil and all his 
imps. There is one thing he and all his, hate with devil- 
ish hatred:—It is horizontal and perpendicular honesty. 
Honesty of purpose and motive and action, wil! recon- 
struct the whole framework of human society, and make 
the administration of our school system satisfactory to 
the best men and women connected with it. 

All teachers of true and pure lives will work with 
might and main to bring in the era of universal honesty. 
It is coming. The fight may be long but the end is de- 
creed. 

There are some who believe that the devil is about 
foreclosing an old mortgage he holds on this world. 
That he has one the records of time show; but it was 
fraudulently obtained, and it can’t be pressed for pay- 
ment. Honesty has a clear title to this planet, and all 
usurpers will be, sooner or later, turned out to inhabit 
the moon, or some other inhospitable satelite, for— 

“ Right the day will win, 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. : 


iid. 


GIVE GOOD TEACHING A CHANCE, 











THERE has been legislation enough for poor teachers 
and poor teaching. Give the good teachers a chance! 
The testimony of countless good teachers has been uni- 
form in this respect. When asked, “Why don’t you do 
better work?’ “Why don’t you use the methods taught 
in normal schools, and advocated by educational peri- 
odicals and books?” The answer is, “‘We cannot'do it. 
Look at our course of study. In three weeks, or months, 
these children will be examined. | We have not one mo- 
ment of time to spend. in real. teaching!” No:-wonder 
that. teaching is a trade and not an art! No wonder 
. there is little or no demand for books upon the science 
and art of teaching, such as ‘‘ Payne’s ”, ete. 
The demand fixed by examiners ig,for cram, and not for 
an art; and so long as the de exists, so long will 


treadmill that has no beginning or end, and the more it 
turns themmore it creaks! So long, too, will this finker- 
‘ing of immortal souls go on! Teachers often eotitplain 
of their social position, their salaries, and the lack of 
sympathy.in the public. ‘The fault,” dear teachers, 
**is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” Instead of stubbornly standing, and obstinately 
denying that there is no need of reform. and that all so- 
called new methods are worthless; let us honestly, 
earnestly, prayerfully study the great science of teach- 
ing. Let us learn, and courageously apply the truths 
that shall set us free ; and the day will soon come when 
he teacher will lead society, and mould opinion. 


Ir is said there is a probability that “‘ Boss” McLough- 
lin will be placed on the Brooklyn Board of Education. 
We agree with the Tribune of this city in saying that 
‘*if this is done it will be time for all honorable and high- 
minded members of the Board to resign.” We have 
educational ‘‘ bosses” enough now, and we hope the 
profession will not be saddled with any more. 








In Boston for every schod] they have seven saloons. 
There is annually spent for liquor $9,000,000 more than 
for their schools. They have one church to every 1,756 
persons, one preacher to every 878 persons, one saloon to 
every 36 persons. The rum business costs Boston $51,- 
000,000 annually, making widows of wives, orphans of 
children, criminals of the citizens—forgers, libertines,and 
murderers of the people. Taxes have increased 80 per 
cent. on account of the saloons. It seems to us, in view 
of these facts, that it is about time for Boston to dispense 
with this expensive and death-producing *‘ luxury.” 





Tuis year in this state the distinction between the 
public school teachers and academic and college teachers 
will be more sharply .drawn than ever before. The New 
York State Association and the Convocation of the 
Regents will meet at the same time and at extreme ends 
of the state, one at Niagara, the other at Albany. 


~ 





As the majority of our readers will not be in the 
school-room from now to the first of September we shall 
omit our ‘‘School-Room” department, except in our 
special number, until that time and fill the space with 
thoughtful articles for cool digestion during the hot va- 
cation weeks. 





INFORMATION of interest to those going to the N. Y. 
State Association will be found on another page. Tickets 
to Topeka via Niagara Falls, will permitthe holders to 
stop over, at least one day. 


THE report of a recent conference with Hon. A. 8S. 
Draper, State Superintendent of the State of New York, 
published in another column, will be intéresting to our 
readers in all the states, but especially to those in this 
state. 





ad 


THE Cincinnati Board of Education has refused to re- 
elect Superintendent Peaslee. We fully agree with the 
Ohio Educational Monthly in saying that, ‘* Dr. Peaslee 
is one of the strong school-men of the country, but that 
makes no difference to the average board member,” But 
it does make a difference to the ‘average board member,” 
to which political party the candidate belongs. We have 
a strong suspicion that politics had a good deal to do 
with the rejection of Dr. Peaslee and the election of Dr. 
White, and we are sorry that so distinguished an edu- 
cator should consent to become a tool of faction. 
‘When such eminent examples are set, what can the or- 
dinary school board and teachers do but follow? If 
Dr. White sets an example of place-seeking and wire- 
pulling, whatcan we expect from the small men and 
women who are supposed to be more open to business 
and political influences ? 








A moRE delightful route for a summer trip can not be 
imagined than that over the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, from New York, westward by way of Baltimore 
and Washington. The places of greatest interest and 
the most beautiful scenery lie along this route; while the 
comfort and convenience of the sumptuous palace cars 
leave nothing for one to do but enjoy it. The time was 
when a journey from New York to Vincinnati was a 
most tiresome undertaking, but in these days of travel- 
ing luxuries it is as delightful as a fairy dream. In the 
midst of home comforts one can feast his eyes upon the 
picturesque views of the Blue Ridge and Alleghanies and 





the teacher’s mind shrivel and dwarf in the everlasting 


the historic scenes of the Potomac. To the teacher who 








has been unsparing of his energies in the many require. 
ments of his high Calling, such a trip is absolutely es. 
semsial to rétuperation for the next year’s work 
But the i es§ of his purse makes the choice of , 
route a matter of great importance. We have no hej. 
tation in saying that over no other can one’s hard earn. 
ings be more profitably expended than the one (de. 
scribed. 





ALL persons expecting to join the teachers’ excursioy 
to the National Association from this city and vicinity, 
are requested to send their names to this office at once, 
This is necessary in order to secure transportation at the 
prices named. 


+ 





Dr. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, would make an excellent 
commissioner of education. His many contributions to 
the cause of education, place him in the fore front of 
American educators. President Cleveland would make 
no mistake in appointing him to the head of the Bureau 
of Education. 





At Tomkins Cove, N. Y., within a short distance of 
the famous Stony Point, is situated the Vaughn Teachers 
Rest. It is a delightful retreat, in every sense a rest 
where tired teachers can find pure air, good board, and 
a pleasant home, and where prices are such that even 
teachers of small salaries can afford them. 

The Rest is about forty miles from New York city, on 
the west side of the Hudson, commanding an extensive 
view of that noble river. To spend a fortnight beside 
the picturesque Hudson, to watch its life of craft and 
steamer, its effects at morning, at mid-day, and at dusk, 
to have the surroundings of a home presided over bya 
lady of culture and wide experience, is to forget all the 
burdens of the year, and to take new life and cheer into 
one’s being. Tired teachers who are seeking such a rest, 
should address, Mrs. E. M. Marchant, Tomkins Cove, 
Rockland Co., N. Y. 





Tue general term of the Supreme Court at Albany has 
decided that Miss Kate Stoneman, of that city, is not 
entitled to admission to the bar under the law of this 
state as it now stands. This decision is based on the 
ground that the right to practise law is limited to men 
by the express words of the statute. A bill to abolish 
the distinction of sex in this matter has promptly passed 
the Assembly by an overwhelming majority. It ought 
speedily to become a law. In reference to this action, 
the N. Y. Herald says: ‘‘ There is no more reason or 
justice in excluding women from the legal profession 
than there would be in closing to them other professions 
or callings which were at one time monopolized by men. 
This view has been taken by nearly half the states in 
the Union, and they have accordingly removed the sex 
disqualification for admission to the bar. 

‘* Moreover, it isa serious question whether the exclu- 
sion by a state of women from the practice of law is not 
a violation of the fourteenth amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. It is true the United States Supreme 
Court has once decided this question adversely to the 
claims of women. But that was cneof the early decis- 
ions in which the court started out on 2n erroneous line 
of interpretation which would have annulled the amend- 
ment, and a line which it has since completely aban- 
doned.” 





Ts New Jersey State Reading Circle is proving a re- 
markable success. This comes from two causes, a good 
plan and an able leadership. The outline of work was 
thorotighly discussed, and is now enthusiastically fol- 
lowed: The resuit is that in some towns all the teachers 
have been enrolled as members. 





Tue diagrams of the sleeping'cars to be occupied by 
the excursion from this city and vicinity to Topeka, ar¢ 
at this office. Berths can now be secured. First come, 
first served. | It will make no difference over what road 
the car runs, the berths now engaged will be secure uD 
til the car reaches Topeka. 





WHEN and how do you expect to spend the summer! 
The answer to this question has a very, important bear 
ing upon the character of your next year’s work. 





TuE clergy have undertaken to solve the problem o! 
work and wages, and not always with good logic. ¢ 
has declared it necessary that the workingman havé 
his food at cheaper rates! The farmers tell, us thst 
they are near ruin now because their ts cost more 
than they can get. Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, President of 
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the Union Theological Scadeary, ta bis address to the| SUPERINTENDENT BARRINGER of the Newark schools, ; THE WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL OF PRIMARY 
who is doing much grand, good work in that city and METHODS. 


«“ Character always decides a man’s condition. A man 
CT 

~ rene greater part poverty pable. 
ad ilate whiskey, and you almost annihilate poverty, 
The industrial classes should be taught how to be eco- 
nomical. The American laborer spends three or four 


times as much as the one in or Germany. The 
laborer should share in the profits of the production, but 


not im the direction of the capital employed. Arbitra- 

tion cannot be successful to any great extent in settling 

as employers and their employees, be- 
it 


parties. Beside the welfare of the individual, the com- 
mon weal must be loohed after, i 

the future, restric mmi, may be necessary for 
thigcountry. Labor is Salber anaes 

lative protection is necessary. Eight 
for a day’s work, but the pestien, of how much shall 
be paid for a day of eight remains to be decided. 
The work of women and children should be protected 
by limitation. Stock corporations should be restricted. 
Watering stock should be the shortest way to Sing Sing. 
A man who goes to Albany to use money in influencing 
legislation should be shadowed as a burglar. Educa- 
tion should be compulsory enough to mane every child 
capable of being a citizen, for he may be on to 
carry a musket in defence of the government, and if he 
js not educated he may carry a revolver and use it 
against his country, instead of in its defence. The Sla- 
yonic bomb at Chicago last week has saved us now, as 
the shot at Sumter saved us a-quarter of a century 


ago.” 4s 





Tals speech of Gov. Abbett of N. J., atthe reception 
given by the Newark Technical, or Industrial School, is 
too good not to be circulated everywhere. He said: 

“This Technical School does not merely exist as a state 
institution, or a city institution, for it first arose out of 
the liberality of the citizens of Newark, who believed 
that the boys and young men who were compelled to 
work all day in the shops and factories should have a 
chance to get an education at night that would be practi- 
cal and fit them the better for their duties. I have the 
most profound respect for the young man who can work 
all day and when tired out at night is willing to go to 
school to learn that which shall fit him to rise to a higher 
position by his own efforts. I am sure the people of this 
community do not appreciate this school as they ought. 
If they did there is not a hall in your town that would 
be large enough to contain the men who wish to honor 
the boys who labor in shops all day and yet are willing 
to study all night to fit themselves for something better 
and higher. This school does more than give a boy a 
mere education. It trains his mind, his hand, his heart 
It teaches him obedience to authority, obedience to law. 
It is time that we should have such education. It is time 
that we should learn to stand by the institutions of the 
country. We want an education that will make an 
anarchist or a communist a man whom the workingman 
will shun with horror and disgust. We want to educate 
the workingman to be obedient tolaw. The boys in this 
school learn that. They will learn that it is only the 
spawn and off-scouring of another country that ever at- 
tempted to engraft upon our land the ideas of anarchy, 
revolution, and communism. We want a broad and 
liberal education that will teach our young men habits 
of industry, that will teach them how to apply their 
ideas to their work so that they can bless themselves 
and those around them.” 





THE beautiful trees, flowers, and grass, the inspiring 
views from the grand old mountains, and the fresh, pure 
air, giving new life to the blood, and new health to the 
whole body lead us to worship the God of Nature at this 
season as at no other time during the whole year. It is 
good to live in such a season as this. Wecan say with 
Lowell : 

“*T care not how men trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam ; let them please their whim ; 
But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors, 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us.’ ” 





THE people of Niagara Falls are taking much interest in 
the coming convention. They have engaged the New 
Opera House for its sessions, provided entertainment at 
low rates, and other arrangements for the pleasure and 
comfort of their guests. 

Parties are being organized for Topeka to come to- 
gether at Niagara Falls and Jeave after the close of the 
state convention. Special privileges are promised. 
papas yas by the same route can 

over at Niagara, and join these partics there. 
Further information can be obtained by addressing the 
President or corresponding secretary. 





who never stood so well as at the present time, has just 
issued his annual report for 1885. It is full of meat. 
with the degree of A. M. 

THE stand taken by Amherst College in reference to 
term and annual examinations is deserving of great 
praise. ‘At Amherst examinations exist only as a penal- 
ty. Students are promoted at the end of the year upon 
the explicit statement of each professor that they have 
been satisfactory in every subject and every part of a 
subject taught by him. If the professor cannot report 
this, the student has to be reéxamined in whatever he has 
failed, at the beginning of the next year. To meet the re- 
quirement of the rule, frequent written recitations are 
employed by some of the professors ; but these come so 
frequently as to distribute the pressure over the whole 
year. There is no cramming at Amherst, and no getting 
through “by luck.” This is the testimony borne to the 
efficiency of the system by the students themselves, and 
not least by those who come from other states and are 
free from local prejudices. 








A TEACHER in the Lawreixce St. School, Newark, N. J., 
gave to her pupils—lowest grammar grade—the follow- 
ing words to be used in statements: Livelong, squirrel, 
agile, haughty, wholly. In less than ten minutes Nellie 
Honeyville (colored) presented the following : 

The shepherd works the livelong day attending to his sheep, 

The squirrel, so agile at his play, has seldom time to sleep, 

The haughty butterfly doth say,” These flowers are wholly mine ;” 
The bees make honey a!! the day, and never stop to dine. 


~ 
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COL. PARKER'S SUMMER SCHOOL, 

A large number of teachers, principals, and superinten- 
dents urged Col. Parker to hold an institute. He pro- 
posed to rest, but the pressure became so strong that he 
succumbed. The time is not the best. as.it begins before 
most schools in the north close. The country schools in 
Illinois and the schools of the south will furnish most 
of the pupils. 

This summer school is the cheapest on record—only 
seven dollars for ali departments—far too cheap. Col. 
Parker proposes to take two lines of work—one elemen- 
tary, in methods and devices ; another in advanced work, 
in psychology and pedagogics. Mrs. Parker will give les- 
sons in the Delsarte system of expression and elocution ; 
Mr. Frye takes geography, with technical drill in 
drawing and molding. Mrs. Straight will give instruc- 
tion in the work that has done more for Col. Parker’s 
school than has anything else; to wit: the teaching of 
elementary science as a means of teaching reading, lan- 
guage, number, and writing. The manual training 
shops will be open all the time ; Mr. Fitz will give lessons 
inelementary physics, with the art of making apparatus 
to illustrate experiments. E. Schwartz, who has had 
charge of the wood and pasteboard shops at Normal 
Park during the past year, will aid any one desirous of 
taking lessons in manual training. The lectures upon 
kindergarten work will be delivered by Mrs A. Putnam, 
The last week of the summer school Mr. A. G. Lane, the 
very efficient superintendent of Cook county, will have 
full charge. To the corps of teachers for the first two 
weeks will be added: O. T. Bright, one of the most 
promising teachers of the West, Miss Belle Thomas, well 
known to all readers of the JouRNAL, Mrs. Young, a 
famous teacher of history and geography, and Hosea E. 
Holt, one of the best teachers of vocal music (to little 
children) in the world. N. A. Calkins, president of the 
National Association, has promised to stop and lecture 
once or twice, and Superintendent McAllister has more 
than half promised to lecture. The practice school will 
continue from the close of the school (June 17) three 
weeks ; the kindergarten will be in session every day. 

A number of the professional training class of Col. 
Parker’s normal school will remain and assist the regular 
teachers in technical work. Anyone who chooses can 
enter the school in June without extra expenses. Board 
at the hall is $5 per week. Good board can be obtain- 





ed in private families. Several railroads will bring pupils 


to the school grounds—Rock Island, Eastern Illinois, 
Western Indiana, R. Road from Louisville and Nashville. 


Eastern Illinois also has a line from Louisville. Chicago 
and Atlantic goes through Normal Park. Within three- 
quarters of a mile are Lake Shore and Michigan South- 


ern, Pittsburg and Fort Wayne. 


All persons desiring to enter should apply at once, and 
all on their way to Topeka should stop a week or more in 


cool Chicago. 


teacher and 
Porte, Indiana,—and will be located this summer at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The object of this school is to bring 
the advantages of improved methods of primary instruc- 
tion within the reach of every teacher. 
ing to acquaint themselves, theoretically and practically, 
with these methods, will here find the opportunity 
of doing so at a small expense of time and money. 








This school is under the charge of that well-known 
i —W. N. Hailman, of La 


Teachers wish- 


All this work will be arranged so that the teacher wil: 


be able to carry with her abundant suggestions, plans, 
and divices for immediate use in the school-room ; and 
opportunity will be given, in all departments of work, to 
see the principles applied to practice in a model kinder- 
garten and primary school 
six departments. 


The school is divided into 


The department of pedagogics and psychology will of- 


fer sixteen lectures on the following subjecis: Man, the 
Cosmos, and God ; The Growth of Thought, Feeling, and 
Will ; The Training of the Senses ; Attention and Inter- 
est ; The Laws of Mind ; Language and Action ; History 
of Pedagogy ; Froebel’s Educational Scheme; The New 
School. 


In the “‘ Frosbel” department there will be offered in 


daily sessions, systematic instruction and practice in the 
use of clay for lessons in form, color, number, and draw- 
ing—six lessons; paper folding, cutting, and pasting 
for lessons in form, number, measuring, and drawing— 
six lessons; beads and blocks for lessons in number— 


four lessons ; splints for lessons in form, number, and 


measuring—four lessons ; daily observations in a model 
primary school, taught in accordance with these princi- 
ples and with the help of these things. 


The department of drawing will be in session daily 


from 8.30 to 10.80 A. M. The students will receive 
careful theoretical and practical training in drawing, 
and methods of drawing for primary school work, in ac- 
cordance with the following plan ; object drawing, ele- 
ments of geometric construction and their application ; 
solids—their apparent and real forms, their sections and 
projections ; experimental perspective—perspective, the 
laws of vision, and in the representation of objects and 
visual phenomena ; embracing the active, light, and color 
impressions. Ornamentation—free curves, general and 
and special laws of the beautiful, geometric design, 
plastic decorative and finishing forms, the line as the 
element of motion,—surface, that of repose, Practical 
work—tracing of the tracks of curves through fixed 
points, surface representation (graduating), practice with 
compasses and the straight edge. 


In the department of music, Prof. Tomlins will deliver 


a number of lectures on the philosophy of his methods of 
vocal culture with little children. 
Tomlins’s first assistant 
Chicago—will give twelve graded lessons in the use of 
the Sol-Fa methods, and Delsarte breathing and gesture 
exercises in primary music, 


Miss Nash—Prof. 
in his remarkable work at 


The department of English language will offer a syste- 


matic presentation of full courses and methods of pri- 
mary reading, writing, and language lessons, on the basis 
of the principles announced by Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 


Diesterweg. It will include full directions for black- 


board work, and for the making of collections of things 
in the preparation of children’s vocabularies. 


The department of the kindergarten will offer to 
kindergartners and others the preparation of complete 


schools of free-hand weaving and cardboard work and 


daily observations of the work in a model kindergarten 
with critical discussions. 

To those desiring to fit themselves for primary work 
this school will afford pecular advantages of great value. 
No man in the country is a more scientific and philosophi- 
cal teacher of the kindergarten methods, and everything 
connected with them than Dr. Hailman. 





THE BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


The leading objects of this school is to call together in 
earnest council students of the new philosophy of expres- 
Sion for an interchange of ideas. To present for considera- 
tion the lateet phases of the thought and work of such emi- 
nent thinkers as Spencer, Darwin, Delsarte, Mantegazza, 
Duchenne, Legouvé, and Lemoine. To present the latest 
deductions of modern science bearing upon a synthetic 
philosophy of expression. To attempt to determine a 
common ground upon which all who teach the Delsarte 
system may stand. To establish an agreement in the 
statement and nomenclature of principles underlying the 
science of expression. In a word, to lead the way to a 
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pas and catholic constlsiaiitia of the whole subject. 

The Boston school of oratory was established in 1873 by 
Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, a teacher of broad culture, ex- 
perience, and enthusiasm. Upon the death of Professor 
Monroe in 1879, Professor Robert R. Raymond, the emi- 
nent instructor and interpreter of Shakespeare, succeed- 
ed to the principalship of the school.” In 1884 Professor 
Moses True Brown assumed the position and duties of 
principal of the then well-known and well-established 
Boston school of oratory. 

With such teachers at its head, it. is believed that 
twelve years in the service of the science and art of ex- 
pression has made good its claim to,Jleadership in schools 
of its class in America. And its present. principal .as- 
sures the constantly increasing number of students of ex- 
pression throughout the country that it will be his con- 
stant aim and ambition to sustain the enviable reputation 
of the school for thorough and systematic instruction 
and training in the speech arts. To this end, the prin- 
cipal gives two and often three hours of regular instruc- 
tion each day, assisted by a corps of working teachers, 
thoroughly convinced that the best interests of the stu- 
dent are served by the work of the regular teachers, but 
few lectures, and those bearing directly upon the work, 
are given during school hours. 

The objects proposed by this school are : 

To substitute simple, natural modes of expression for 
the faulty delivery which so universally prevails in the 
reading circle, the college, the public school, in the pul- 
dit, on the platform, and, the stage : 

To establish a system vf teaching, founded on exact 
knowledge and experience,. in place of the empirical 
methods which, have brought the study into such wide 
disrepute among educators: ,. , 


To send forth,, year by year, teachers, dedicated to this 
work and thoroughly equipped for it ;,and to supply our 


colleges.and public.schools with teachers.of .refinement | ' 


and culture fitted to teach this most difficult art : , 

To advocate among educators and .before :the_ people 
the ,doctrine. that, the. study .of .elocution should be, 
not partial, but. wniversal ; that..it may resume its lost 
place in the instruction of commen schools and that the 


time may come, when so far from. being regarded as the. 


heritage of a gifted few, the art of reading intelligently, 
and correctly may belong to every boy and girl in the 
land : 

To impart such a therough RP of the structure 
of the instrument of the human.voice as may lead to in- 


telligent methods of training this wonderful organ, and | 


thus not only increase its power, but furnish the best 


security against those diseases of. the throat which crip-| 


ple the usefulness of so many speakers, especially clergy- 
men: 

And finally, to induce ladies and gentlemen of leisure 
and zsthetic tastes, who.have no professional purpose in 
view, to enter a course of study, which, while eminently 
conducive to bodily health, shalladd a valuable result of 


personal accomplishment; for we believe the art of 


expression-to be the culmination of individual culture ; 
the flower with the perfume in it, growing out from root 
and body of the material sciences, 

The school is located in the Congregational House, No, 
7-a Beacon street,.in the very heart ef the city, and oc- 
cupies Pilgrim»Hall and adjacent rooms, It is within, 
three minutes’ walk of the Common,State House,and City, 


Hall. ' It is well lighted and heated, and is made easy of | 


access by an elevator. ' 

The faculty of instruction for the mamamen sou. are = 
follows: Moses True Brown, M. A., the synthetic philos- 
ophy of expression ; Professor Hamlin Garland, lecturer 
and teacher of English literature and dramatic criticism ; 
Miss Minnie M. Jones, teacher of the Delsarte system of, 
gesture ; Professor Amos E. Dolbear, M. A., acoustics of 
the voice. heres crit 9 

The first morning ested ilinaioans to the disoussion 
of the Delsarte theories. Teachers are especially invited 
to present their views. This period will be followed by 
a practical drill in the Delsarte system of gesture. In 
addition to the regular instruction and the practical talks 
of the principal; there will be presented on successive 
Mondays and Thursdays a program of-rare excellence by 
the following well-known paren senteen, and lec- 
turers : , i 

Hon. John D. Long, Abraham agnedes William J. 
Rolfe, A. M., Shakespeare: The Man; George Riddle, 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Tempest ;” George Lansing Raymond, 
the value of technique ; Howard’ M. Ticknor, miscellan- 
eous readings ; J. W. Churchill, miscellaneous readings ; 
William R. Alger, the place and power ‘of personality in 
expression’; Hamlin Garland; Edwin Booth:as a master 
of expression ; Mrs. Harriet Webb, miscellaneous read- 
ings ; Nella F. Brown, miscellaneous readings, 


In addition to the foregoing there will be a depart- 
ment of literature under charge of Professor Hamlin 
Garland, who has prepared a special course of lectures 
on American thought, treating of the leading phases of 
our literature from its inception tothe present time. 

This school has a high character and will prove agreat 
benefit to any who attend and heartily enter into its 
methods and spirit. We know our readers will thank us 
for giving them a full account of its character and plans. 


DISCRIMINATION. 
By SoOLomon S1as. 








More teachers fail in securing good order in the 
school-room through lack of discrimination in discipline 
than through most other causes. It is for this reason 
cast-iron rules are so detrimental—they allow no dis- 
crimination in their application. Children have a very 
delicate sense of what is right, and many a teacher has 
fallen into disrepute with them through his failure to 
discriminate between an accidental and an intentional 
violation of law, right, or propriety. 

I had a teacher who, in the main, was very capable, 

who was ambitious to attain a higher position, but who 
seemed to lack good discrimination. He wished to have 
good order in his room and laid down some rather 
arbitrary rules, and sought to enforce them in a more 
arbitrary manner. He failed to distinguish between an 
accidental violation of propriety and an intentional vio- 
lation of right. He would punish each with similar 
severity and with a similar kind of punishment. The 
children learned to hate him, would sneer at the men- 
tion of his name, and it finally required some stringent 
measures to prevent coupling his name with terms of 
childish dislike. 
The fault was not so much in his rules as in the ad- 
ministration. So is it with many others. We must 
look carefully at the person, the manner, the apparent 
intention. A look, a slight motion, a kind word is all 
that is usually needed when there is a violation of some 
conventional propriety, some school regulation, or when 
some accidental disorder occurs during school exercires. 
A pupil that evidently means to misbehave requires sum- 
mary and it may be severe punishment both for his own 
good and for that of the school, but the average teacher 
punishes ninety-nine that are really innocent as well as 
the one really guilty. 





MANUAL TRAINING.” 


By CoL. F. W. PARKER. 


The mechanical age in the evolution of our school 
system is merging into another age, which may be per- 
fectly styled the age of panaceas. Very intelligent hu- 
mane people propose to cure certain evils in society by 
the application of some special branch of study or par- 
ticular exercise in the school-room. Intemperance is to 
be prevented by text-books upon physiology with a 
special reference to alcoholic liquors; inefficiency in 
‘|servants to be cured by introducing sewing and cook- 
ing ; drawing was introduced that a crop of skillful de- 
signers might be turned out, and now manual training 


‘}}has come with its demands for a place, urging for its 


plea, better makers of chairs and tables. 

This faith on the part of the people that grave defects 
jin society can be cured in their common schools is a 
grave indication of the immense progress popular educa- 
tion has made in this century. The discussions which’ 
lead to the introduction of a new branch have an excel- 
lent influence upon education ; but there is a question- 
able side to these panacea propositions. Five hours—fifty 
pupils—reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, his 
tory, science, drawing, sewing, physiology, gymnastics, 
music, manual training, etc. !! Pelion upon Ossa! 

The tendency has been toisolate each branch, for each 
branch must be examined separately ; the text-book is 
the refuge for the quick results demanded, and more 
cram has generally been the result of the introduction of 
every additional study. True, sewing, drawing, and 
manual training cannot be crammed, but the time taken 
by these things is taken from the regular studies, and 
therefore often looked upon very unfavorably by teach- 
ers who wish to stand high in examinations. No work 
or study can ever be of much use unless it is loved by the 
teacher. Foisting studies upon schools by legislation has 
generally had for its most prominent results, a dislike 
for the new subject by both teacher and pupils. 

The mechanical age seems to have been an absolute 








* Manual Training, the Solution of Social and Industrial Prob- 
lems. By Charles H. Ham, Harper & Brothers. 





necessity to the development of free schools, and the 
panacea plan points directly to something infinitely bet. 
ter ; it points. toward.the solution of a problem which 
may be presented in this way : If a new branch of study 
in our schools will cure the terrible habit of intemper. 
ance; and if manual training will cure a very bad ten. 
dnet in society, what .branches and what work wil] 
cure all the evils in society? The answer is not far to 
seek. Perfect character in each individual means 
perfect whole, a perfect society, and a perfect govern. 
ment. ..Thig, is.. purely, ideal—an ideal beyond human 
possibly. of perfect attainment, and still it is the highest 
goal of all human striving ; the most effective striving 
is governed by this—the highest aim and end. 

The. panacea, plan is presented and promoted by an 
enthusiastic..party whose aim is legislation, vainly sup. 
posing that new legal impositions are sufficient to cure 
existing evils, But, as has been already intimated, the 
immense danger which stares us in the face is the 
thorough disgust these new branches may induce jn 
both pupils and teachers. The intrinsic value of the 
branch will not be tested, and the new intruder will be 
dismissed with the verdict of failure, which may be ef- 
fectual in preventing a new trial. 

Manual training is the latest panacea ; it has aroused 
the strongest enthusiasm and formed the strongest party 
of any and all the other panaceas together. Next to the 
miseries of intemperance, the evil manual training pro- 
poses to cure is, perhaps, the greatest, shiftlessness, 
laziness, and lack of skill. Out of the millions of wage 
and professional workers, from the ditch-digger, the 
floor-sweeper, clear up through every grade of society, 
there are comparatively few skillful, trustworthy 
workers ;, workers who put their brains into their work, 
who can be trusted to do their work without watching. 
Manual training is proposed to remedy this deplorable 
state of things, and it seems to be the most reasonable 
proposition in this direction which has yet been made. 

Legislation is fast doing its work—the teachers must 
do theirs, or the experiment will surely be a lamentable 
failure, 

While many teachers have welcomed manual train- 
ing with great enthusiasm, others dismiss it with a few 
chosen sentences, sometimes ycleped arguments. 

Dr. Dickinson, the secretary of the Mass. Board of 
Education, read a paper at the late National Superin- 
tendents’ Meeting in Washington, which was directed 
against the introduction of manual training in our com- 
mon schools, 

The distinguished educator presented his well-known 
argument in favor of development by means of 
objects and observation. No one ever presents the 
aim and the means of teaching in a clearer light, long 
practice in the formation of principles has given him 
peculiar power in making lucid presentations of 
thought. 

He put aside the wrong potion that manual training 
should be used in common schools for the purpose of 
learning trades or earning bread and butter, and he 
agreed with the better judgment that every branch of 
study or work sbould be used for all-sided mind and 
soul developments. So far, so good. Then came his 
arguments (sic) against manual training. 

“The use of tools is imitation, therefore of no educa- 
tional value.” 

‘* Manual training has no value as a means of develop- 
ing moral power.” 

‘* All the manual training necessary (sic) can be found 
in making apparatus to illustrate the teaching of 
physics.” 

The writer, no doubt, has not quoted the exact words 
of the essayist, but he is quite sure that the thoughts are 
accurately given. The above are all the arguments pre- 
sented by the learned doctor. A successor of Horace 
Mann meets the urgent demands of many thinking men 
and women in this Republic with such arguments, and 
presents them to the most influential organized body of 
educators in America! Is it a matter of wonder that 
the schoolmaster has so little direct influence in this 
country, when the chosen few answer this all-absorbing 
question with such shallow reasoning ? 

It may be that manur! training should not be intro- 
duced at this time, or at any other time into our com- 
mon schools, but if this be true, then good, sound, un- 
answerable arguments should be presented to the School 
Boards that are hastening to legislate hand-work into 
schools. Dr, Dickinson should show clearly that the 
expression of thought in the concrete—that all building, 
making, moulding, modeling—all construction of ™4- 
chines or inventions never had nor ever can have any 
educational value ; that expression of thought by sy™ 
bols alone really educates, that the reason why the 
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graduates of Oxford stand so far above Watt, Fulton, 
Stephenson, Franklin, and Goodyear is because they 
were educated by expressing thought in words—while 
the latter were confined to concrete realities—to the con- 
struction of conditions for eternal laws to act. 

I do not propose to discuss in this paper the principles 
and purpose of manual training, but to urge the fact, 
that all thinking teachers are called upon to investigate 
this question of manual training and its value in form- 
ing the characters of their pupils, and if it has a value 
which can be applied, if it is an indispensable factor in 
development, then every honest teacher is bound to 
use it. 

No man in America is better prepared to give us the 
last word upon manual training than is Dr. Dickinson ; 
he is a radical of the radicals in the method of investi- 
gation, and it is difficult to conjecture why his scientific 
method of investigation has not extended to this im- 
portant subject, 

Many excellent means are at hand for the study of 
manual training. Charles H. Ham, of Chicago, who 
has a wide-spread reputation as a writer and thinker, 
has been for years a foremost advocate in the West for 
manual training. He discussed the subject at length in 
the Chicago Tribune, until he succeeded in bringing it 
before the Commerical Club—a body of men unequalled 
in the possession of money and brains. The Commercial 
Club built and established the Chicago Manual! Traimng 
School. 

Writing this book, devoted to a thorough discussion of 
manual training in all its phases, was a work of love 
with Mr. Ham. He is no advocate of the panacea plan ; 
beheving with all his heart in the intrinsic value of 
manual training as an indispensable means of educating 
the wholé man, his book is filled with the doctrine. 

Mr. Ham deals with this exceedingly practical subject 
in a practical manner, which really serves to enhance 
the cogency of his reasons. The basis of his theme is a 
graphic description of the Chicago Manual Training 
School in full operation. He takes room after room, and 
class after class, pictures the room, the tools and ma- 
chinery, introduces the boys, and presents clearly the 
methods and devices. Noone should blame him for 
often trenching upon the ideal; he suggests many 
things that may some day be realized. 

Each kind and phase of work described has its history ; 
this in graphic outlines, with pertinent illustration, Mr. 
Ham weaves in with the hand of a master, skilfully 
showing the gist and joint of the whole matter-—the use 
and power of the kind of hand-work described. 

By induction Mr. Ham leads up through graphic de- 
scriptions and lucid illustrations to weightier matters. 
He discusses the intellectual effect of manual training, 
proving conclusively that two hours each day spent in 
hand-work enhances mental activity and power in the 
hours of regular study ; he has an excellent chapter upon 
automatic and scientific education, two more upon the 
moral bearing of manual training and education and 
the social problem, Then fvullows a very finely written 
history of the manual element in educational bringing it 
down tothe achievements of yesterday. It is perfectly safe 
to call a movement that made its first organized effort, 
“new ;” and it also perfectly safe to say that all efforts 
hitherto made have been crude. 

It is one thing to establish schools—the famous one 
which Dr. Woodward directs, or the one under the 
charge of Dr. Belfield in Chicago, and quite another 
thing to introduce the manual element into our com- 
mon schools. It is comparatively easy to train two or 
three hundred boys of fourteen years of age or more, 
but what is to be done with the millions of all ages? 

Mr. Ham has done the country an excellent service by 
presenting at this critical time a thorough discussion of 
manual training. It is a book for fathers and mothers 
to read as well as teachers, it should have a place in 
Sunday-school libraries—in fact it is a pioneer book lead- 
ing us in a new and better way. 


THE TEACHING OF PHONETICS. 





Henry Sweet, M.A., London Journal of Education. 

The importance of phonetics for the scientific phil- 
clogist has long been recogaized, but 1t is only within 
the last ten years that people have begun clearly to re- 
cognize its value in the practical studv of lanquages. 
This practical value of phonetics was, I think, first de- 
finitely stated m the preface to my Handbook of Pho- 
netics: “If our present wretched system of studying 
foreign languages is ever to be reformed, it must be on 
dha a rede oundation for 
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cvtion of our own language, subjects which are totally 
neglected in our present scheme of education.” This 
was in 1867. A few years later, Storm's Bnglische 
Philologie vindicated the claims of phonetics so suc- 
cessfully, that nearly all the younger generation of 
teachers in Germany have become converts to the new 
doctrine. 

In England, on the other hand, it has made no per- 
ceptible progress. But the English Spelling Reform 
Association, although it has failed in its main object, 
that of interesting the general public in the question of 
phovetic spelling, has done much to prepare the ground, 
especially by bringing together those interested in the 
practical applications of phonetics. One of the most 
hopeful signs is the way in which the men of theory 
and the men of practice have worked together. An- 
other good sign is the readiness with which the teachers 
and educationalists have welcomed the movement. 
This is indeed natural enough ; for it is on the teachers 
that the burden of our present unphonetic methods 
falls. Every governess who has to teach a backward 
child to read, every schoolmaster who has to correct the 
defective and slovenly utterances of his pupils, their 
vulgarisms and provincialisms, must necessarily be an 
amateur pbonetician. Even if he throws it up in de- 
spair, which he is very likely to do, the problem cannot 
be shirked when it comes to teaching foreign lan- 
guages. 

Many teachers, however, who are naturally well-dis- 
posed towards phonetics, are repelled by the supposed 
difficulty of the study. Now, there can be no doubt 
that the higher phonetics is a very difficult study ; to 
recognize by ear and pronvunce correctly all the thirty- 
six vowels of visible speech, to write down foreign lan- 
guages in a minutely accurate notation—these are diffi- 
cult tasks, even for the trained phonetician. But the 
elements are not difficult. It is commonly said that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. Whatever may 
be the general truth of this axiom, it certainly does not 
apply to phonetics, for there is no science in which a 
little knowledge carries us farther. In proof of this as- 
sertion. I will now proceed to sketch a course of train- 
ing which any teacher can carry out for himself with- 
out much trouble. 

The foundation of all phonetic knowledge is a thor- 
ough familiarity with the sounds of one’s own natural 
speech ; for this alone gives a sound basis for compari- 
son. 

The first step is to learn to isolate each simple sound 
—to pronounce and recognize it apart from the acci- 
dents of position, environment, stress, quantity, etc. 
The learner should be taught to utter such a sound as 
“‘ng” initially with the same facility as medially ; to 
drawl out such a diphthong as ‘‘ou” in out till he is 
able to utter its two elements separately without alter- 
ing them, and so on. 

The second step is to analyze the simple sounds, and 
get as clear ideas as possible of their relations to one 
another. 

Let the learner utter FFF, VVV, (lengthened, with- 
out any vowel) alternately several times, till he feels 
the difference between the breathed F and the voiced 
V, and let him go through the same process with the 
other pairs, 8, Z; TH, DH, etc. 

The third step is to utilize the practical knowledge in 
evoking new svunds. Let the learner practice the 
transition between breath and voice, but in the inverse 
order: V, F. 

Then let him substitute L for V, and with a little help 
from the teacher he will soon be able to pronounce the 
pair L, LH with perfect facility. The teacher will then 
be able to tell him that this ‘‘ hissed L” is nothing else 
but that formidable shibboleth, the Welsh LL. He will 
then have no difficulty in deducing the parallel RH, 
MH, N& from the corresponding voiced sounds. So the 
simple exercise FFF, VVV proves the key to at least a 
half a dozen new consonants. 

The fourth step, of course, is to learn to pronounce the 
new sounds fluently in combination with other sounds, 
which generally requires some practice. 

The example of the Welsh LL enables us to dispose 
effectually of the commen fallacy, that sounds can be 
learned by mere imitation, without any knowledge of 
their organic formation ; for we all know that English 
people who try to pronounce the Welsh LL generally 
make it into THL, a compound mstead of a simple 
sound, which, of course, is a mere delusion of the ear. 
Such delusions are, however, very frequent, and can 
only be obviated by an analysis of the mechanism of the 
sound. 
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clear idea of the phonetic peculiarities of his own lan- 
guage. Every language has peculiarities and defects of 
its own, some of which are «ure to vitiate its speakers’ . 
pronunciation of almost every foreign language. The 
great defect of English pronunciation of foreign lan- 

guages is the inability to prolong vowels without diph- 

thongizing them. In fact, the pure close E and O of 

German and Italian do not occur m southern English. 

No one who has not tried can have any idea of the diffi- 

culty of teaching these sounds to ordinary English 

people. But when once learned, they are indeed things, 

not merely of joy, but of intelligibility, forever, in 

whatever lapguage may be afterwards taken up. 

But to make the teaching of phonetics really effective, 

a great deal more is required. The first and indispen- 

sable requisite is an organized system of training 

teachers. There ought to be professors of phonetics 

and modern philology at all our universities. Until 

such practical training is provided, it is of little use 

bringing out handbooks, for phonetics can no more be 
learned from books alone than music can. It must also 
be borne in mind that the science of phonetics is still in 
a rudimentary stage, many of its most important prob- 
lems having been hardly investigated at all, especially 

those bearing on synthesis and sentence-structure. 

Such difficult problems as sentence-stress and intona- 
tion can only be dealt with by trained specialists, and 
until they have been so dealt with, the teaching of elo- 

cution and pronunciation must continue in a more or 
less unsatisfactory condition. 


o * * . 7 * * * 


The next requisite is a phonetic notation. It is really 
hopeless trying to teich such a language as French with 
an orthography which clashes incessantly with the 
sounds it professes to represent. Our ideal must, of 
course, be a universal physiological alphabet, and there- 
fore in no danger of being confused with it. Visible 
speech is, however, too cumbrous ; and, as I have said 
on another occasion, I believe the best solution of the 
problem will be the introduction of a system of phonetie 
short-hand. Meanwhile, a great deal may be done by 
an intelligent use of the viva-voce method. In the first 
few lessons in a foreign language the pupils should not 
be allowed to look at their books at all, but should be 
taught entirely by ear, first sounds, and then words and 
simple sentences. Even when tolerably familiar with 
the ordinary spelling of the foreign language, they 
should have every new piece read over to them by the 
teacher before they see it in writing. 

Of course, the younger pupils are, the easier and surer 
will be their mastery of practical phonetics. In fact, 
to very young children phonetics is merely child’s play 
— it is an amusement in which they take the same in- 
terest as in games and gymnastics. lt has, besides, the 
great recommendation of bringing out the faculties of 
observation and plastic imitation at the very period 
when they are in their highest stage of natural develop- 
ment. 
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A BLACKBOARD EXERCISE. 





By Ww. M. Girrty, A. M., Newark, N. J. 
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Here is a good example for fourth and fifth year pupils. 





It is very important that the learner should have a 


The figures in K column show the number of the tables, 
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To review 8’s table, multiply it (3) by the numbers ex- 
pressed on the same horizontal line with it; as 7 times 
8 are 21, 6 times 8 are 18, etc.; or add each to B for ad- 
dition, subtract 8 from each for subtraction. For miscel- 
laneous review, add, substract, or multiply L by M 
column; as, to add, 2 and 6 are 8, nine and 
4 .are 18, etc.; to multiply, 2. times 6 are 
12, ete. Again multiply L by M, add N, and subtract 
O, as 2 times 6 are 12, plus4 are 16, less8 are 8; nine 
times 4 are 36, plus 0, are 36, less 6 are 30. Have the 
columns added vertically, horizontally, and diagonally. 

In all these exercises require both accurate and rapid 
work. A live teacher can find almost an unlimited 
number of exercises whether written or oral, Here are 
some good ones: 

Multiply any of the colums, as T, by any number be- 
tween 1 and 12, say 3; 3 times 9 are 27, 3 times 8 are 24, 
8 times 8 are 9, etc. 

Let the teacher take a pointer and touch different 
figures, the class adding mentally, and all at a given 
signal write the sum on their slates at once, 

Let the number in any horrizontal line be the mul- 
tiplicand, say the first line, viz., 1264875039. Now 
take the number in the second line from Q to T, 
viz.: 5288 for the multiplier. For exercises in num- 
eration, have the pupils read the numbers in, say, L 
column; as 2, 9, 7, 4, etc.; then in L and M, as 26, 94, 
79, etc.; then from L to N, as 264, 940, 754, etc, and last- 
ly from K to T. 

An excellent exercise to secure the attention of the 
class is, for the teacher to say, ‘‘I see 7953 (see 4th line 
from P toS) who can find it?” The first to raise his hand 
to take the pointer, pass to the chart (just such a chart 
with tables and names on the other side is published by 
A.8. Barnes & Co., N.Y.) or blackboard and point out the 
number as he reads it. The children are always delighi-~ 
ed with this exercise. 

Tell the pupils to write all the nines in a column and 
add them; all the fours; all the threes, etc. Each 
digit, excepting 1, is found just 18 times on the chart, 
hence the teacher by multiplying the digit given by 13, 
obtains the answer long before the pupils. 

The following is good for teachers who have classes 
working in partial payments, and who desire to save a 
little time. Say to a class, ‘a note was given June 20, 
1874, and was endorsed: October 2, 1874, February 29, 
1876, May 28, 1876, December 11, 1876; what was due 
January 21, 1877?” 

Now tell the pupils sitting on the right side of the desks 
that the face of the note was $12,000. The first endorse- 
ment, $2,204; the second $480; third $2,505; fourth, 
$2,264. Next give to the pupils on the left side one-half 
of each number, and the answer will be just one-half as 
large. While the full half of the example (finding the 
time) is the same, the second half is quite different and, 
therefore, no copying can be done. Those sitting on the 
left will have for the face of the note $6,000. First en- 
dorsement, $1,102 ; second, $240; third, $1,252.50 ; fourth, 
$1,182. The answers are $6,040 and $3,020. Of course, 
this holds true in any example in partial payments, 


~ TABLE-TALK. 


REPORT OF A CONFERENCE WITH STATE SU- 
PERINTENDENT DRAPER OF NEW YORK. 




















According to previous appointment, the Principals’ 
Council, of Montgomery County, were received by Supt. 
Draper, at the Department of Education, on Saturday 
forenoon of May 29. The members ofthe Coancil present 
were Com. H. K. Salisbury and Principals J. W. Kimball 
and J. G. Serviss, of Amsterdam, J. A. Swarthout, of Ful- 
tonville, C. N. Cobb, of Palatine Bridge, C. W. Wheelock, 
of Canajoharie, M. T. Scudder, of Fort Plain, and A. Hall 
Burdick, of St. Johnsville. Also Prin. J. Hotaling, of 
Port Jackson, was of the party. 

The annual institute was the first topic of discussion. 
The Council requested that, at the institute, they might 
have Conductors Sanford and French for instructors, and 
that the time should be late enough to give the teachers in 
the rural schools the benefit of the law compelling schools 
to be closed during the time. Com. Salisbury stated that 
the law is often evaded, thus compelling teachers upon 
small salaries to attend the institute, if at all, at their own 
expense. He gave one or two cases to illustrate the point. 
Supt. Draper thought he would like to deal with such trus- 
tees, but added that there are two sides to this question. 
Trustees complain that teachers attend the institute but a 
part of the time, and draw pay for the full time. This is 
wrong. Both parties must comply with the law. Com- 
missioners have ‘no power to excuse teachers from any ex- 
efcise of the institute. 


institute work, as well as in our school system as a whole, 
that need improving. ‘I have no idea that I am to work a 
revolution in these matters in a minute ; but, if teachers 
will work in unison with the department, I think much 
may be done to make our institute more effective.” The 
Supt. suggested two points seemingly to draw out opinions, 
which were quite freely given. The membership of most 
of the county institutes is too large for the conductors to 
reach all and make this work of the most benefit to the 
teachers. Would it not be better, where a county has more 
than one commissioner district, to have an institute in each 
district, instead of combining, as now, for one county in- 
stitute ? Then let the department send one of the regular 
instructors to take charge of the institute, and let the 
commissioner draw upon the teachers in the higher schcols 
of his district to assist the conductor. These teachers will 
discuss topics and give exercises which have previously 
been assigned them, and which are a part of the course of 
work planned by the conductor, and under his guidance. 
This last suggestion did not seem to meet with general 
approval. It was thought that persons giving their time 
to the work, and receiving pay for their services, ought to 
prepare themselves to have something to say of practical 
interest to all, and to know how to say it. 

The Supt. expressed himself as decidedly opposed to the 
bili allowing to schools in the larger places, optional at- 
tendance at the institute, and said: “ You cannot make a 
good institute by taking out the best teachers. All schools 
should be closed, and all the teachers should be at the 
institute.” 

Upon the subject of rules requiring regularity of attend- 
ance at school, Supt. Draper remarked that this touches 
upon a great subject, and there are many things to be con- 
sidered. Every citizen has certain rights in our public 
schools. But the rights of no one person give him the 
privilege of unnecessarily infringing upon, or injuring, the 
rights of others. Irregular attendance is an evil, but the 
school authorities possess the needed power to control and 
correct practices working to the injury of the schools. 
The Supt. did not seem to believe the adoption of a code of 
rules to govern such matters necessary. Decide each case 
upon its merits. Deal with individual cases, and if action 
is not satisfactory, let the case be appealed to the depart- 
ment, and thus build up a system of decisions for the con- 
trol of the schools of the state, in place of codes of rules, 
differing for each school. If a pupil is out of school every 
few days, thus losing the benefit of the school for himself, 
and injuring the work of the class, send him home and re- 
quire the parent to show sufficient reason for the irregular 
attendance. This is on the supposition, of course, that the 
teacher has the support of his Board. If a man should ask 
that his child attend school two days in a week and remain 
out the rest of the time, claiming it was no business of the 
teacher why, the school authorities could refuse permis- 
sion; for the request is plainly contrary to the objects and 
best interests of the school. 

Some rules were submitted to the Supt.—one by Prin. 

Kimbail, that any pupil absent from school three whole 
days or six half days, shall be suspended for the remainder 
of the term, unless the parent give to the principal a per- 
sonal excuse for such absence. Another, by Prin. Burdick, 
that any pupil absent from any session of school shall pre- 
sent a written excuse from parent or guardian for such 
abuses, as a prerequsite for admission to the school. In re- 
ply to the question, the Supt. stated that he saw nothing 
unjust in these rules. The ‘‘ personal excuse” idea was 
quite popular with the principals; for, as it put the parent 
to some trouble, it would cause greater care and cut off 
unnecessary absence. It also gave the principals an oppor- 
tunity, as the parents came to them, to do some of that 
much-needed educational work that is outside of the 
school and among the parents. Prin. Cobb submitted a 
rule that ‘‘ Absence for more than ten per cent. of the time, 
for reasons other than sickness (to be stated in the excuse) 
shall be cause for suspension until all lessons are made up, 
or until the close of the term.’’ The Supt. saw nothing to 
condemn, and thought an irregular attendance amounting 
to ten per cent. of the time was too great, and the work 
should be made up. 
The principals were much pleased with their visit to 
Supt. Draper. If other than a school-man is to be at the 
head of our educational system, we could not 4o better. 
They left feeling that the Supt. is a friend to our school 
system ; that school officers and teachers working for the 
best interests of their schools, will find in him a support, 
and not a hindrance; and that just rules for controlling 
irregular attendance, if honestly applied to individual 
cases upon their merits, will be sustained by the depart- 
ment. 


IpLENESS is not rest. Change of work is recreation, 
provided the work be agreeable. Nothing should be 
done during a teacher’s vacation that is not inspiriting. 
Hopefulness is full of helpfulness. It is easy to be sad 
and find fault, but not everybody can rejoice, be glad, 
and encourage the world. Vacation should inspire and 
re-vigorate. 








‘ To thine own self be true ; 
And it shall follow, as the night the day, 


READING CIRCLES. 


THE TEACHERS’ NATIONAL READING CIRCLE 





Incorporated last year under the laws of this state, has 
been formed for the express purpose of aiding teachers 
in self-culture. It is now fully officered and will soon 
issue a large circular containing its courses of reading. 
The National Reading Circle is broad and liberal in its 
requirements and in full sympathy with the needs of the 
practical teacher. The educators of the country who are 
interested in its success and who believe there is work 
for such an organization are the following : 

Dr. Larkin Dunton, Head Master, Boston Normal 
School ; Robert C, Metcalf, Supervisor, Boston ; Col. Thos. 
W. Knox, author and traveller, New York ; E. N. Jones, 
Superintendent Schools, Saratoga, N. Y.; Miss M. S. 
Cooper, Oswego Normal School, New York; Thos. M. 
Balliet, Superintendent Schools, Reading, Pa. ; Hon. Jas. 
W. Patterson, Commissioner of Education, New Hamp- 
shire ; Chas. F. King, Manager National Summer School 
of Methods ; Prof. W. H. Payne, University of Michigan ; 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, President Mills’ College, Califor- 
nia; Henry Sabin, Superintendent Schools, Clinton, 
Iowa ; Chas, F. Carroll, Principal State Normal School, 
Connecticut ; 8. T. Dutton, Superintendent Schools, New 
Haven,Conn, ; B. F. Wright, Superintendent Schools, St. 
Paul, Minn. ; J. J. Mapel, Principal, Milwaukee Normal 
School; Mrs. Mary D. Hicks, Boston, Mass. ; Jas. M. 
Sawin, Point Street Grammar School, Providence, R. I. ; 
Dr. A. P. Stone, Superintendent Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. ; Rev. Chas. H. Merrill, Battleboro, Vt.; Prof. L. 
W. Anderson, English High school, Boston ; Superinten- 
dent Barringer, Newark, N. J.; W.S. Parker, Master 
Bennett School, Boston; Edwin Shepard, Principal 
Oliver Street Public School, Newark, N. J. 

The following officers have been chosen ; 


OFFICERS. 


President—Prof. W. H. Payne, University of Michigan. 

Vice President—Prof. Thos. M. Balliet, Superintendent 
Schools, Reading, Pa. 

Secretary—Chas. F. King, Manager National School of 
Methods. 

Treasurer—E. N. Jones, Superintendent Schools, Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 

Councillors—Robt. C. Metcalf, Supervisor, Boston ; 
Dr. A. P. Stone, Superintendent Schools, Springfield, 

Mass. J. M. Hilt, High School, Northfield, Vt.; 8. T. 
Dutton, Superintendent Schools, New Haven, Conn.; 
Miss M. 8. Cooper, Normal School, Oswego, N.Y.; Henry 
Sabin, Superintendent Schools, Clinton, Iowa; J. J. 
Mapel, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis.; B. F. 
Wright, Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minn.; A. 
P. C. Griffin, Boston Public Library ; M. T. Pritchard, 
Commissioner Schools, Boston 

The Board of Directors will consist of the persons who 
lay out the different courses of reading, some of whom 
have been already mentioned. 

Some of the advantages to be found in the National 
Reading Circle over other similar organizations are these : 

1. The courses of reading are to be laid out by men and 
women whose names and positions will add great weight 
to their selections. 

2. All books will be selected on merit alone, and will 
be of great practical help to the teacher. 

8. All the books required in any one year, can be read 
in the summer vacation. 

4. All the courses will be carefully graded, and each 
will offer a choice of books. 

5. There will be courses in primary, grammar, high 
school, and college instruction, with an elective system in 
each. Some of the courses will be entirely professional, 
others will be for general culture. 

6. A thesis will be requested from each of the mem- 
bers each year upon some educational subject ; the best 
of which will be published. 

The National Reading Circle will secure for its mem- 
bers in addition to what has already been mentioned, 
books and magazines at reduced rates ; also helps in read- 
ing, and opportunities for forming local circles. For 
each year’s work it will give certificates and diplomas to 
those completing the course and passing the required 
examinations. 

Circulars will be issued at an early date. For further 











The Supt. remarked that there are several things in our 


Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


information address the secretary, Chas. F. King, Boston 

Highlands, Mass, 

READING circles will form an important tupic of dis- 

Gaoston, for She. coming, ennaviatcns. They should be 
handled. All who have yd gor should 

by all air them or henceforth hold ‘their 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


SUGGESTIONS AND MATERIAL FOR CLOSING 
EXERCISES. 





Outlines for Essays. 
THE LESSONS OF THE YEAR. 

1. What we have learned from books : histories, ge- 
ographies, physiologies, arithmetics, etc. 

2. What we have learned from teachers, and friends, 
and each other: perseverance, honesty, kindness, un- 
selfishness, forbearance, politeness. 

3. What we have done during school hours: gained 
power to think, to express our thoughts, acquired skill 
in using our hands. 

4. What have we done at our homes? have we assisted 
our parents? tried to make home pleasant by ornamen- 
tation and by entertainment ? 

5. What we have done for the good of others ; to help 
them in their tasks, to make them happy. 

6. What has occurred in the school-room and at home : 
sickness or death ; changes, improvements. 

5. What changes have taken place in the state and 
nation; what great men have died; what new ones 
have arisen; what laws have been passed; what acci- 
dents, casualties, etc., have occurred. 





_. CHOOSING VOCATIONS. 

Characters : Lawrence, Charlie. Grace, Nellie, Clara. 

ScenE.—A play-room. The children are grouped near 
the centre. The girls have dolls ; Charlieis examining a 
toy boat ; Lawrence is arranging a picture-puzzle. 

Clara, Tm tired of dolls. Let's talk. 

Lawrence. What shall we talk about? 

Nellie. Let’s tell what we'll be when we grow up. 

Grace. Oh, yes! And each of us must choose to be 
what we think will do the most good. 

Charlie. All right. Who'll begin? 

G. Let Nellie ; she’s the oldest. 

N. I want to be like that Mrs. Norris that’s visiting at 
our house now. She’s justlovely! She has such a dear 
face, and never looks cross, and she always speaks in 
such a sweet voice. I know she does a great deal of 
good, for everybody loves her. Mamma says it does her 
good just to look at Mrs. Norris. She wears pretty 
white caps, and such a soft w»ite handkerchief around 
her neck. 

Chas. She’s what they call a Quakeress, Nellie. 

N. Well, then I'll be one, too, for I want to be just 
like her, and haye everybody love me as they do her. 
What do you choose to be, Gracie? 

G. I'm going to be a doctor. 

L. Pooh, Gracie! You can’t. You're a girl. 

G. Yes; Ican. There are lots of women-doctors now, 
for my mamma says so. I could do ever so much good 
that way, I know. I should only take care of little girls 
and nice old grahdmas and dear little babies. I'd never 
be cross, like old Dr. Marvin, and Id never give any 
horrid medicine, but just nice, sweet medicine that no- 
body would mind taking one bit. And I'd be so kind 
that everybody would like to see me come in, and would 
say : ‘“‘Good-morning, Dr. Gracie. I'm so glad you've 
come !” 

L. PU. be a man like Mr. Barnard at the Five Points 
in New York. I went there with papa last winter. He 
does lots of good. He has a great big house crammed 
full of poor boys and girls that wouldn't have any home, 
nor any clothes, nor anything to eat if it wasn’t for him. 
Some of them are awful bad when he finds them, and lie 
and steal and swear. But he takes them in all the same, 
and so they learn to be good. 

Chas. T'm going to be a ship-builder. 

N. What good could you do that way, Charlie ? 

Chas. Oh, lots! More than any of the rest of you. 
Where would you get tea, and coffee, and rice, and 
sugar, and cocoanuts, and oranges, and all those things 
if it wasn’t for ships? 

L. That’s so. And ships carry letters and papers over 
to Europe and back. 

G. And the missionaries have to go in ships to teach 
the heathen, don’t they ? 

Chas. Yes ; and just think, Columbus wouldn't have 
discovered America if there hadn’t been any ships. I 
guess a man that makes ships does about as much good 
as anybody can. Now, Clara, it’s your turn. 

Cla. I'm going to stay with my dear papa always, and 
keep house for him, because my mamma died, you 
know. I him I would, and he looked ever so 


glad. I shall learn to make the very nicest bread, and 


cake, and preserves, and everything, so papa will think 
Tm the best housekeeper in the world, and then, maybe 
he won't be so lonesome without mamma. 

L. I wish it wasn’t so long before we can begin to do 
all these things. 

N. I know what Mrs. Norris would say if she heard 
you wish that. She'd say we needn’t wait till we grow 
up to begin to do good. 

L. Now, Nellie, you needn’t preach. 

G. I think what Nellie says is so, anyhow, whether 
it’s preaching or not. If you want to know a grea’; deal 
when you're big, you have to begin to study when you're 
little. So I suppose the way to be good men and women 
is to begin by being good girls and boys. (Curtain falls). 


THE LOST KENIFE. 


CHARACTERS: Four girls—Neliie, Fannic, Carrie, and Julia, 
wearing hats, and carrying books as if just arriving at school. 
Fannie and Carrie are first on the scene, and are joined by Nellie. 


ScenE—A school-yard. 

Nellie. Girls, what do you think? My beautiful pen- 
knife is lost ! 

Fanny. Why you had it at school yesterday. 

Carrie. O, what a pity, Nellie. How did you lose it? 

N. It was stolen. 

F. Stolen? That is dreadful ! 
thing ? 

N. Who? Kate Winship, to be sure ! 

C. O, Nellie, are you certain? 

F. I did not think she would do such a wicked thing. 
How did you find her out ? 

N. It did not take any finding out. 
have taken it. 

C. What makes. you think so? 

N. I was cleaning out my desk yesterday after 
school— 

F. That was no small job! 
dreadful confusion. 

N. And I laid my knife down on the outside of my 
desk. Kate picked it up and said she wished she had one 
like it. 

C. That is nothing! We have all wished that a dozen 
times. 

N. Yes, but there was no one else there to take it. 

F. How soon did you miss it? 

N. I finished cleaning up, and had my hat on to go 
home. Then I asked Kate for the knife, and she said 
she had put it back on the desk. 

C. Didn’t you look for it then ? 

N. Of course I did. I searched my desk all through, 
but I did not find it. 

F. Where was Kate while you were looking ? 

N. She had gone. She went as soon as I had asked 
her for my knife. 

C. Felt guilty, I suppose. 

N. She said she had to hurry home—had waited that 
long only to oblige me by holding up my desk lid. 

C. Then she does not know that you accuse her of 
stealing ? 

N. No, but she soon will, I mean to let her know it 
as soon as I see her. 

F. But hadn’t you better look again. You know how 
careless you are sometimes. Maybe you have over- 
looked it. 

N. Lam just as sure as can be that Kate Winship has 
my penknife. 


Who would do auch a 


I know she must 


You do get your desk in 


(Julia enters.) 

J. Good morning, girls. Has anybody here lost any- 
thing lately ? 

N. O, Julia, have you found my knife. 

J. (holding up knife.) That looks like it, does it not ? 

N. Yes, oh! yes. Where did you get it? 

F. I am so glad Kate did not take it. 

J. Where do you think I found it ? 

N. I cannot think. Where? 

J. In the school scrap-basket. I went all the way 
back to school last evening to look for an exercise I had 
lost. I thought it might have dropped on the floor and 
been thrown in the waste-basket, Sure enough, there it 
was, and there, too, I found your knife, Nellie. 

N. Thank you, thank you. How giad I am to get it. 

F. But how could it have got in the scrap-basket ? 

N. I suppose it must have got mixed with the old pa- 
pers that I cleaned out of my desk, and I must have 
thrown it there myself. 

C. O, Nellie, suppose you had told Kate you thought 





she stole it! 

F. You were so sure she had taken it. You had bet- 
ter not be so positive another time. 

N. Tought to be ashamed of myself; and I am—I 
‘Teally am. 





C. I think it would be well for us all to learn from 
this how easy it is to be mistaken, and how unwise it is 
to judge too hastily. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Seventy of the American colleges now in existence were 
founded between the year 1838 and 1880. 

Since Dr.McCosh has been president, $5,000,000 has been do- 
nated to Princeton, 


The college which has the most graduates in congress is the 
University of Virginia ; Harvard stands second, and Yale third, 

The chair of Journalism, recently established at Harvard, will 
be filled by J. B. McCullough, editor of the St. Louis Globe- Demo- 
crat. His salary wil! be $4,000 per year. 

Secretary Manning c°ntinnes to improve slowly. He will not 
resume his official duties until at least next autumn. 

Ordinarily one objects toa “ blood money " method of warfare, 
but if there be exceptions in favor of the practice, one of these is 
to be found in the offering of $2,000 reward for the bead of Ger- 
onimo, dead or alive. This Apache butcher has murdered whole 
families ; and it is about time that his head was separated from 
his neck as widely as possible. 


In its presentment the Chicago Grand Jury reports that the 
evidence produced before it “ was conclusive as to the fact that 
the anarchist conspiracy had no real connection with the strikes. 
but that it simply made use of the excitement incident to these 
troubles as its opportunity. 


Professor Bell, the inventor of the telephone, has obtained a 
patent on an instrument be calls a graphophone, and which he 
claims to be an improvement of the phonograph. It is said to re- 
produce human speech very perfectly. 

The Englisb scientific commission appointed to inquire into M, 
Pasteur’s process has completed an elaborate investigation, and 
is preparing a report which will affirm the efficiency of bis 
method as a cure for hydrophobia and will rapk it ameng the 
chief scientific discoveries of the century. 


There appears to be no prospect that the present Congress will 
do anything whatever in the matter of an international copyright 
law. 

The New Yerk Sub-Treasury carries about $130,000,000 of the 
surplus years’ taxes which our national financiers have piled up 
in government vaults. 

The Senate has passed the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Land 
Forfeiture bill. It forfeits all lands except the right of way ad- 
jacent and conterminous with the uncompleted portion of the 
road. 


Mr. Springer, of Illinois, chairman of the House Committee on 
Territories, has reported a bil] to enable the people of Dakota to 
form a constitution and state government. 

The Senate has passed the pension bill giving $36a month to 
soldiers and sailors who lost one foot or one hand in the service, 
and $45 a month to those who lost an arm or a leg. 


Senator Ingalis has made a bitter attack upon Pension Commis- 
sioner Black. He eaid that Genera! Black was receiving, on the 
ground of complete disability, the largest pension ever paid, and 
yet was receiving several thousand a year to act as Pension Com- 
miesioner and interpose frivolous objections against claimants 
more worthy than himself. 


Senator Van Wyck bas reported a bill to improve the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, and prevent overflows. by opening and 
deepening Lake Borgue. The report says that the levee sys- 
tem, the revetment and abutment s: stem, and the jetties, which 
bave cost mi:!'~" s of dollars, have been,compicte failures. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce has reported favorably 
the Eads Ship Railway bill. 


At a meeting of the House Committe on Education, Mr. Miller, 
of Texas, introduced a substitute for the Blair Educational Bill, 
It appropriates $8,000,C00 a year for ten years, sad distributes 
this among states in proportion to illiteracy and between races in 
proportion to number. 

In the House there has been a long and amusing debate on the 
Oleomargarine bill. The bill proposes a tariff of ten centsa pound 
on all cleomargarine, and special taxes of $600 on the manufac 
turers and $48 on the ratailers thereof. The arguments in favo 
of the bill are the protection of the farmers and the prevention of 
fraud. The argument against it is that it levies an outrageous 
protective tax on cheap food. One member proposed that all 
fraud could be prevented by enacting that oleomargarine should 
be colored pink. Another suggested “ sky-blue,” and another 
that itshould be “ painted red.” Various amendments reducing 
the proposed taxes were offered and voted down. Mr. Hammond 
proposed an amendment reguiringa hotels and boarding-honses 
using oleomargine to placard the fact in their dinning rooms. 
This amendment was carried. Mr. Adams, of New York, pro- 
pos d“ that all manufacturers of incubators shall pay a tax of 
$10,000, and on every chicken hatched by artificial means there 
should be imposed a tax of $2 for roosters and $1 for pullets, in 
order that the great American hen may be properly protected.” 
This was ruled out,as were a number of similar amendmends. 
One episode in the debate is worthy of record for orthoeptic 
reasons. M4 Tillman, of South Carolina, spoke of oleomargar- 
ine as “a discovery of science of which the world ought to be 
proud.” This statement was greeted with laughter and applaus> 
“You laugh from ignorance,” continued Mr. Tiliman. “ You 
don’t know how toe pronounce the word, even. Halfof you pro- 
nounce it ‘ oleomar-jarine.’ ” 

Mr. Randall bas introduced a clause into the Appropriation bill 
which seems to be a direct biow at Civil Service Reform. This 
clause provides that the appropriation shal! be available only 
when the rules of the Civil Service Commission are so framed that, 
“ the names of all applicants from any one state, duly qualified on 
examination, and without regard to age, shal! Le sent to the head 
of a department, or other office charged with making an appoint- 
ment.” Thisseems to destroy the competitive character of the 
examinations and to make al! applicants who pas; the minim um 
grate equally eligible for appointment. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 








The Kentucky State Teachers’ Association wil] hold its annual 
meeting at LoufSville, July 7, 8, and9, The following papers 
and addreases will be delivered : 

The Common School System—An address by Hon. Joseph 
Desha Pickett, Supt. of Public Instruction; County Associations 
—a. Their Work ; b. The Best and Most Expeditious Means of Or- 
ganizing Them, and Securing Proper Official Connection with 
Them—R. H. Webb, chairman, Bardwell; Miss Bettie Reilly, 
Alexandria: Felix McCarthy, Russellville; I. G, Robinson, Win- 
chester; C. W. Fowler, Brandenburg ; I. W. Galbraith, Maysville. 
The County Institute; How it Should be Conducted—H. T. 
Lyttleton, chairman, Louisa; Miss Bettie V. Pennington, Stan- 
ford; W. H. Grove, Glasgow; H. D. Fetzer, Horse Cave; Miss 
Mollie Desha, Washington, D. C.; John A. Lemon, Williams- 
town. The Relation of Common Schools to Industrial Education 
—George A. Yates, chairman, Covington; E. C. Crabbe, Hardins- 
burgh; Miss Katie E. Harrington, Louisville; G. W. Vanhorn, 
Slaughtersville; W. P. Stevens, Livermore; James K. Patterson, 
Lexington. The Kelation of the Common School System to 
Higher Education.—R. R. Hutchison, chairman, Corinth; J. J.. 
Bucker, Georgetown; B. N. Greban, Lexington; H. O. Snow, 
Elkton; H. B. Wayland, Cadiz; M. Kirby, Lexington. Journal- 
ism; its Relation to Common Schools—Ed. Porter Thompson, 
chairman, Harrisburg ; Jackson Million, Richmond; E. C. Elrod, 
Glasgiow, O. B. Theiss, Louisville; W. H. Lockhart, Cynthiana ; 
Geo. W. O’Banion, Hesler. Qualitications and Duties of County 
Superintendents—J. M. Birdwhistell, chairman, Lawrenceburg ; 
Mrs. W. O. Cross, Louisville; T. B. Wilson, Leitchfield; L. M. 
LaRue, Lagrange; Miss E. P. Wallace, Maysville; James E. 
Stone, Hardinsburgh. School and County Libraries and Mu- 
seums—W. J. McConathy, chairman, Louisville; Hiram Roberts, 
Louisvilie ; Mrs. N. 8. Williams, Catlettsburg ; Miss Sallie Maury, 
Louisville ; J. H. Morton, Russellville, Miss Lulu Scroggin, Glen- 
coe. Relation of Public Schools to Private Schools—W., 8. Smith, 
chairman, Owenton ; Mrs. 8. F. H. Tarrant, Crab Orchard; Mrs. 
Mrs. 8. ©. Truehart, Millersburg; J. W. Chenault, Louis- 
ville; A. N. Gordon, Nicholasville. School Ethics—W. T. 
Poynter, chairman, Shelbyville; J. T. Gaines, Louis- 
ville; A. 8. Loventhal, Lebanon; W. B. Wylie, Bowling 
Green; A. Sanders, Booneville; Thomas B. Ford, Frankfort. 
Licensing Teachers—A. C. Goodwin, chairman, Owensboro; W. 
C. Halil, Independence; A. W. Mill, Bowling Green; J. C. Mack, 
Bullittsville; J. W. Raisor, Owenton; A, Spencer, Versailles; M. 
T. Hargrove, Mayfield. The Proper Relation of Teachers to the 
Selection and Election of Educational Officers—R. D. Allen, 
chairman, Farmdale; C. W. Boone, Kiddville ; A. W. Mell, Bowl- 
ing Green; C. L. Martin, Hawesville; A. L. Smith, Zion; J. W. 
Porter, Kirksville. The Foundation of the State’s Duty to Edu- 
cate Her Children—R. E. Woods, chairman, Cloverport; F. M. 
Hauser, Paducah; Mrs. A. T. Helm, Milledgeville; Wm. M. 
Beckner, Winchester; Mrs. L. L. Monsarratt, Louisville ; Mason 
D. Hampton, Glencoe. The Common School Law—J, J. Glenn, 
chairman, Madisonville; R. H. Carothera, Louisville; A. C. 
Chambers, Louisville; W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville; N. B. 
Hays, Hazel Green; J. L. McClellan, Payne’s Depot. The Best 
Means of Securing the Attendance of Children at School—John 
O. Hodges, chairman, Lexington; W. H. Doherty, Owingsville; 
J. J. Dickey, Jackson; Josiah Wilson, Maysville; J. T. Ross, 
Paducah: Miss Fannie L. Gordon, New Liberty. What Shall We 
Teach Besides the Regular Branches ?—Eli F. Brown, chairman, 
Paducah : D. D. Eastham, Catlettsburg ; J. H. Miller, Owensboro ; 
G. C. Overstreet, Taylorsville; John T. Walker, Owenton. The 
Relation of School and Church—H. R. Blaisdell, c..aisrman, Paris; 
W. C. Grinstead, Danville; E. J. Doss, Bagdad; H. V. Bell, Mack- 
ville; M. C. Swinford, Cynthiana; Morris Evans, Lancaster; C. 
Pope, Millersburg. Supervision of School Work; Its Character 
and Extent—C. H. Dietrich, chairman, Hopkinsville; W. B. 
Wylie; Bowling Green; W. C. Hall, Covington; E. 8. Clark, 
Henderson; B. N. Grehan, Lexington. True Normal Instruction 
and its Advantages—Mrs. N.S. Williams, chairman, Catlettsburg ; 
James H. Fuqua, Russellville; J. T. English, Lagrange; R. N. 
Roark, Glasgow; 8. P. Browder, Frankfort; T. J. Curry, Brook- 
ville. Publie Opinion, the Source of Legislation, Ought to be the 
Channel through which the 8S. T. A. Influences the Legislature— 
W. H. Grove, chairman, Glasgow; W. W. Richeson, Maysville; 
J. T. Gaines, Louisville; Thomas E. Utterback, Frankfort. 





BROOKLYN. 


The children of the primary department of Grammar School 
No. 74, Mrs. Joanna J. Hill, principal, had an “assembly of 
flowers” recently. The regular school exercises were dis- 
pensed with, and recitations, songs, and calisthenics were sub- 
stituted. Each child brought a small or a large bouquet of 
flowers, which were sent to the Union Square Cottage for the 
Decoration Day Memorial Committee to use on soldiers’ graves, 

CONNECTICUT. 

The afternoon of Friday, May 28, was observed with appropri- 
ate memoria] exercises in all the New Haven schools. 

The Cornccticut Council] convened at 9:30 A.M. Saturday, 
June 5, at Room 19, Hartford high School. 

Henry W. Elliott, teacher of the Middle District School in 
Woodbridge, was assaulted by two of his pupils, and one of them, 
Charles Bishop, died from concussion of the brain, caused by a 
blow from the teacher's stick. Elliott, who is a slender young 
man of 20 years, took the school last fall with the heavy task on 
his hands of reducing it to a decent state of discipline. Some of 
the older boys made it a point to resist the teacher. Bishop, a 
stoutly built youth of 17, was foremost in one or two unsuccess- 
tul revolts, and got a sound thrashing for his pains. He cherished 
his resentment, and waited for an opportunity for revenge. The 
next to the last day of the school] year, Bishop and another boy 
made up their minds to give Elliott a beating. Covering their 
faces with black masks, they went to the school-house ‘half an 
hour after the other pupils had gone home. Elliott saw one of 

the misked faces peering ia at the window, and picking upa 





stout club, he ran out. One of the boys threw an egg, which 
broke upon Elliott’s hand. The teacher's stick fell upon the boy’s 
head, and he went down ina heap. Elliott turned upon his other 
assailant, but seeing his companion’s fate he took to his heels. 
Elliott pursued, and was gaining on him, when the boy wheeled 
around, drew a revolver, and threatened to shoot if he came 
nearer. Elliott retreated to the school-house, and soon afterward 
went home. 

Winnie French, a little girl, found Bishop in a ditch, half 
a mile from the school-house, insensible. She called for help, 
and Bishop was taken to the house of his stepfather, Dwight 
Todd, afarmer. He never regained consciousness. 

The gathering of the New London and Windham County 
teachers at Norwich, May 14, was a very enthusiastic and benefi- 
cial one. The four hundred teachers present were all anxious to 
find out what is going on in the educational world. Principal 8. 
C. Minor, of Greenville, asked and answered the question, ** Does 
our Graded School System Properly Regard the Rights of Pu- 
pils?” He gave several reasons for answering this in the nega- 
tive, and suggested improvements. During the discussion of this 
topic, Miss Martin, of Willimantic, spoke the advantages of graded 
work. Mr. Tracy, of Colchester, and Mr. John McCarthy, spoke 
of the rights of pupils to be taught observation and independent 
thought. Prof. J. A. Butterfield conducted a class exercise in 
vocal music. Mr. A. P. Somes, of Danielsonville, offered the 
question, “ How can the Tendency to Run into Ruts and the 
Evils Therefrom be Avoided?” and also some suggettions upon 
it. Mr. Merrill, of Willimantic, gave a very practical talk upon 
teaching History, as did also Miss Avery and Mr. W. L. Burdick 
of the same place. Miss J. L. Spencer read a paper upon the 
same subject, and Mr. Latham of Montville, Mr. Levy, of Mans- 
field, and Mr. Gard, of New London, continued the discussion. In 
the evening there were some very entertaining readings and 
musical selections, and a lecture on “ The A B C of Education,” 
by Prof. E. H. Russell, of Massachusetts Normal School. 

The Connecticut Summer School for Teachers will hold its first 
session at Niantic (East Lynne) July 6-21. 

The industrial exhibition of the New Haven public schools is 
held this week in the Higb School Hal). The pupils of the various 
schools in the city will visit the exhibition the first three days in 
the week, the citizens Wednesday and Thursday, and the teachers 
and schools of neighboring towns on Saturday. 

Reports of the meeting of the Teachers’ Convention at Strat- 
ford show that it was one of unusual interest and attendance. 
Prof. H. A. Jones, of New York, filled the vacancy caused by the 
absence of Hon. C. D. Hine, with"some very interesting illus- 
trations of rapid work in arithmetic. Mrs. Nora Baldwin, of 
Germantown, in her discussion of “ Busy-Work in Primary 
Schools,”’ gave some interesting personal reminiscenes and prac- 
tical suggestions for language work. Prof. Ballard, of Jamaica, 
gave a very able lecture on the subject of “ Physical Cult ure,” 
in which he called attention to the fact, that although this was 
an age of mind instead of muscle, it was very necessary to se- 
cure good muscle ; formen and women areeverywhere breaking 
down from mental overwork through the failure of the physical 
health. Miss Kate A. Raycroft, of Boston, explained her meth- 
ods of teaching geograpby, in a very interesting address. Mr. 
Lyman D. Snith, of Hartford, discussed the subject of writing. 
He thought it could be taught thoroughly in three years. Supt. 
H. M. Harrington said that if the speaker would make the dis- 
tinction between penmanship as an art and as an educational 
function, he would come nearer to what he ought in treating 
the subject. Mr. H. thought the teacher ought not t> overlook 
the importance of the use of the pencilin teaching reading, or in 
language and busy-work, as was so well shown in the morning 
by Mrs. Baldwin. Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, principal of the nor- 
mal school at Providence, R. I., spoke very earnestly of the 
relation of the public school to the labor question. Mrs. Nora 
Baldwin gave a class exercise in geography; Prof. H. E. Holt, 
of Boston, one in music; and Prof. W. J. Ballard one in gym- 
nastics. 

The newly-elected officers for the coming year are: 

President, Wilfred M. Peck, of Stratford; Vice-President, 
Charles A. Tucker, of Norwalk ; Secretery, Miss Otstott, of Fair- 
field; Treasurer, 0. B. Chamberlain, New Canaan. Executive 
Committee—H. M. Harrington, Bridgeport; Mr. Ever >tt, Fair 
field; Mr. Sanford, Stamford. 

ILLINOIS. 


On Thur:day of last week in all the public schools of the city 
of Chicago the pupils dropped all the usual studies, and shouted 
themselves hoarse over “ America,” “John Brown's Body,” 
“Rally Round the Flag,” “Marching Through Georgia,” and 
other inspiring national and war songs. Hitherto only a few of 
the teachers celebrated Decoration Day, but recently Supt. 
Howland issued an order setting aside to-day as a festival of 
singing and speaking, and the result was that there was a confu- 
sion of American songs in the neighborhood of the school-houses 
that would make a veteran’s heart burst with joy. The cere- 
monies on Decoration Day were a success. 


KANSAS. 


The Crawford Co. institute will be held at Girard, June 14 to 
July 9.—Marshall Co. normal institute begins June 14.——Supt. 
M. Kilmer, Chautauqua Co., holds a four weeks’ normal institute, 
beginning June 14. 

KENTUCKY. 

Profs. W. A. Hester and E. E. Owsley, assisted by Miss Annie 
Howard, Mrs. Eugene Hall, and Mrs. M. E. Klinger will conduct 
a summer normal for the teachers of Daviess Co. at Owensburg, 
beginning June 21, and continuing eight weeks.——There will be 
a meeting for the teachers of the second Congressional district 
at Madisonville June 19. The program contains a paper on “ The 
Culture Demanded by the Times,” by J. W. Rust, Hopkinsville ; 
one on “ The Condition of the Schools of the Second District,” 
by J. J. Glenn, Madisonville; ‘The Proper Limits of the Public 
School Course of Study,” G. W. Van Horn, Slaughtersville; 
“ The Co-operation of Parents with Teachers,” A. C. Goodwin, 
Owensboro ; “ Qualifications for Teachers of Primary Classes,” 
J. M. Stallsworth, Corydon: and “The Work of the State 
Teachers’ Association,” Col. R. D. Allen, Farmdale, 


LOUISIANA. 





New Orleans, opens June 13. The faculty consists of Supt. Hon. 
Warren Easton, Prof. William Waterbury, of Iowa; Prof. J. T. 
Corlew, of New York; Prof. A. Reed, of New York; Miss Nette 
Rousseau, State Normal School, Dr. Edwd. E. Sheib, State Nor- 
mal Schoo!, Conductor of the Institutes. 


MICHIGAN. 


The commencement of Hillsdale high school took place June 
11,——Supt. Glasgow of East Jackson has been engaged for an- 
otber year.—Profs. Estabrook and King will open their Sum- 
mer Teachers’ Class at Clivet, July 6.—The next cxamination 
for state certificates will be held at Lansing, July 6,7, and 8. 
Prin. Smith, of Palo, has been asked to remain another year. 

MINNESOTA. 


An Educational Exhibit of Dodge County will be held June 20. 
The purpose of the exhibit is to show what the pupils throuch- 
out the county are doing. In order to give some idea of the kind 
of work wanted, the committee has drawn up the following 
schedule: Class 1.—Examination papers of the graduating class. 
Class 2.—Other written work, consisting of examination papers, 
reproductions, compositions, written recitations (daily), speci- 
mens of penmanship. Class 3.—Drawings, including maps, geo- 
metrical figures, original designs, free-hand object drawings, pic- 
ture copyings, and sketches from nature. Class 4.—Paintings in 
oil or water-colors. Class 5.—industrial work: Work in wood 
or metal, in clay, putty, wax or other materials; needle-work of 
all kinds, especially the making, mending, and patching of gar- 
ments. Class 6.—Kindergarten work. Class 7.—Zoological and 
geological specimens. Class 8.—Floral display, including bou- 
quets, wreaths, garden plants, wild flowers (in pots), house plants 
and botanical specimens. Class 9.—Apparatus made to illustrate 
any point, no matter how simple, in connection with school 
work, Class 10.—School apparatus of the high and graded schools. 
Teachers are especially urged to send drawings of their school- 
houses, including as much of the surroundings as possible; also 
inside plan, showing the position of the windows, doors, seats, 
stoves, and desks. These drawings should be framed. Try to 
show the progress of your pupils by a comparison of the work 
done at the first of the term with that done at the last. Let every 
teacher in the county make it a point to have each pupil do 
something for this exhibit. We wish particularly to encourage 
the use of common and inexpensive materials, and the making 
from these of useful and ornamental articles. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Supt. J. M. Richardson, Dodge Cen- 
ter; Executive Comrs. J. M. Richardson, Dodge Center; 0. J. 
Niles, Kasson; F. E. Bertrand, Mantorville. 


MISSOURL 


The Lawson summer normal, to be held at Lawson, July 26 to 
Aug. 20, will be conducted by J. L. Holloway, of Sedalia. An 
able corps of active workers have been engaged, and several 
well-known lecturers.-—-The Cass County institute will open 
July 19.——The next session of the West Plains academy will open 
Sept. 6.——Mr. W. J. Chambliss, of Marshall, has been employed 
as principal of the Higginsville schools.—Ex-State~Supt. Slade 
will deliver the annual address at the close of the Cape Normal 
School.——The following teachers are to be employed at Cen- 
tralia the coming year: Prof. Hall, principal; Mr. Pool, Miss 
Emma Waters, and Miss Maggie Sampson.— A very humorous 
strike occurred in the Kansas City High School, May 4. The K. 
of L. (Knights of Latin) struck for 100 lines of Virgil per day 
against 200, The boys and teachers all enjoyed it we presume. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The normal school at Plymouth is flourishing under Prof. C. C. 
Rounds, and at the present time has an attendance of about 50 
pupils. Prof. Rounds says he cannot supply the applications for 
teachers from the boards of education, they are so numerous. 
The people of this state should do more for its only normal 
school. Thetown of Plymouth gives annually the sum of $2,000 
to the institution, and places its resident village scholars under 
the management of the normal school, thus giving those learning 
to teach a school for practice. 

One year ago Plymouth adopted the town system of schools 
against much opposition from some sections, but it has worked 
so successfully under able management that all are pow ardent 
supporters of the plan, although it was only voted for one year 
on trial. The town has had longer and better schools during the 
past year than former'y, at a saving of $260, and is now consoli- 
dating schools and building new school-houses to better accom- 
modate the scholars. 

NEW JERSEY. 


The forty-seventh anniversary exercises of Pennington Semin- 
ary will take place on June 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24. 


NEW YORK. 


The Chautauqua Co, Teachers’ Association, met at Chautauqua, 
May 27 and 28. Among the topics considered were Methods in 
Geometry ; Latin; Civil Government; Proportion; Percentage ; 
Practical Grammar; Decimals; Composition; Fractions; Multi- 
plication and Division ; Geography of New York State: Primary 
Geography; Botany for beginners; Primary Reading; Primary 
Drawing ; Counting and Writing Numbers. 

The Westchester Co. teachers’ institute began its annual session 
May 10. Dr. French treated the subjects of Standard Time, 
School Management, Educational Principles, and gave a lecture 
on “ The Wonders of Nature.” Prof. Albro discussed Methods, 
Geography, gave several classes and a lecture on Yellowstone 
Park. Dr. 0. W. Willis, of White Plains, gave a lecture on Bot- 
any, and Prof. Cook one on Morality in the Schoole. The three 
commissioners of the county, Messrs. Jared Sandford, James B. 
Lockwood, and John Little, received many hearty commenda- 
tions for their earnest efforts for the success of the institute. 

Ontario Co. Teachers’ Association meets at Orleans, June 4. 
William H. Witter will read a paper on “ Arctic Phenomena,” 
Dr. N. T. Clarke will speak upon “ U.8. History; Clara Barber, 
“Number Lessons for Beginners ;” Julia Dower, “ Botany ;” 
Elizabeth G. Smith, “ English Literature ;” and Dr. J. H Jewett. 
“ The Nervous System.” 

Srate Supt. DRAPER has appointed the following institutes 
for the month of June: Washington Co., Cambridge, June 21, 
conductors Dr. J. H. French and Prof. C. T. Barnes ; Che- 


The State Institute to be held at Clinton began June 7; that at|mung Co,, North Bimira, Profs, H. R. Sanford and A, W, Nor 
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ton; Tioga Co., Owego, Profs. 8. H. Albro and C. D. Larkins; 
Fulton Co., Gloversville, June 28, Dr. J. H. French and Prof. E. 
Belknap. 


The fitty-first anniversary of the Delaware Literary Institute 
will be held at Franklin, June 20-24. The baccalaureate sermon 
will be delivered by the Rev. 8. G. Keysor, A. M., of Franklin. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

The first class of graduates from the Teachers’ Training Class 
of Charlotte received their diplomas May 6. The occasion was a 
very happy one. Prof. J. T. Corlew, the teacher of the class, 
started the next day for La., after receiving many tokens of ap- 
preciation of the work he has done, and many expressions of re- 
gret at his departure.——The Wilson State Normal School begins 
July 6, and continues three weeks. The following instructors 
have been elected: Prof. J. L. Tomlinson. Supt. Graded Schools, 
Winston, N. C., Superintendent ; Prof. Chas. D. McIver, of Peace 
Institute, Raleigh, N. C., late of Winston Graded Schools, Secre- 
tary; Prof. T.J. Mitchell, Supt. schools, Charlotte, N. C.; Prof. 
W. A. Blair, Fellow in Pedagogy, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Mé.; Prof. W. H. Neave, Director Neave Music 
School, Salisbury, N. C.; Miss Fannie B. Cox, Winston Graded 
Schools. Other instructors and lecturers will be duly announced. 
The greater part of two days during the session, July 15 and 
16, will be devoted to a “Sunday School Normal,” during 
which time the most successful Sunday-schoel workers of the 
state are expected to be present. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Prof. R. N. Davis, of Archbald, began a summer normal at 
Lackawanna, June 8, to continue eight weeks. He is being assist- 
ed by Prof. P. H. Kearney, special teacher of penmanship.— 
Prof, D. 8. Boyer, of Freeburg, has been appointed Supt. of Sny- 
der Co. in place of W. H. Dill. dceceased.—_Albert H. Smyth has 
been elected Prof. of English Literature in the Philadelphia high 
school. 


Commencement exercises at Lafayette College begin with the 
baccalaurea'e sermon June 27,to be delivered by Pres. James 
H. Mason Knox, D. D., LL.D. Monday will be senior class day, 
Tuesjay alumni day. Wednesday commencement day, and 
Thursday examiuation day. 

TENNESSEE. 

Supt. Coats, of Hardeman Co., has resigned, and Prof. T. 8. 
Nunler, of Torne, has been elected his successor. The teachers 
of Hardeman Co., meet monthly to discuss methods and prac ical 
work.——The Nashville Union is doing a good thing for the 
schoo!s of the state by publishing reports from the various 
counties. It will do much towards raising public sentiment on 
the school question. The teachers’ association for the northern 
section of Trenton Co. met at Rutherford on the first Saturday of 
the month. There were some twenty-five teachers present, and 
considerable interest was evinced in the proceedings. A meeting 
of the teachers of the central section was held at Trenton on the sec- 
ond Saturday ; therc was a good attendance. The teachers pres- 
ent engaged .generally in the discussions of the various topics 
which were before the association for consideration. The teach- 
ers of the south-eastern division of the county met at Milan on 
the third Saturday. The attendance was not so good, but the 
program was carried out, and a new one arranged for the next 
meeting. We hope these meetings may be the means of improv- 
ing the teachers and arousing the school interest among the 
people throughout the county. 
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RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT ARRANGEMENTS. 
RETURN TICKETS GOOD UNTILL JULY 25, 

The following lines will return free on the certificate of the 
Cor. secretary, to be furnished at the convention, those having 
paid the full regular fare in going over the routes named re- 
spectively: Adirondack Railroad—from North Creek, etc., to 
Saratoga; Bath and Hav mondsport Railroad—from Hammonds- 
port to Bath; Buffak., Kochester, and Pittsburg Railroad (all 
divisions,)—from Rochester, Salamanca, ete., to Buffalo; Chat~- 
eaugay Railroad—Lyon Mt., etc., to Plattsburgh, and Crown 
Point Railroad; Cooperstown and Susquehanna Valley Railroad 
—from Cooperstown, etc., to Junction; Delaware and Hudson 
C. Co.’s Railrvad, (Champlain, Saratoga, and Susquehanna divi- 
sions)—between Kouse’s Point, Rutland, Schenectady, Troy, Al- 
bany, and Binghamton; Fonda, Johnstown, and Gloversville 
Railroad—Nortbville,etc., to Fonda; Middleburgh and Schoharie 
and Schoharie Valiey Railroad—from Middleburgh, etc.,to Junc- 
tion; New York City and Northern Raijroad—Danbury, Brew- 
ster, Carmel, etc., to New York City; Ogdensburg and Lake 
Champlain Railroad—between Rouse’s Point and Norwood or 
Ogdensburg ; Seneca Lake Steam Navigation Company—between 
Watkins and Geneva; Stony Clove and Catskill Mt. 

Hunter to Phoenicia ; Ulster and Delaware Railroad—from S:am- 
ford, Phoenicia, etc., to Kingston. 

The following lines will make the fare one cent and a-half per 
mile, counting distance by shortest line, full fare being paid in 
going, and the entire reduction allowed on the return ticket to 
be obtained at Buffalo, upon the certificate of the Cor. secretary : 

Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad (ull divisions,)— 
New York, Utica, Oswego, Syracuse, etc., to Binghamton and 
Buffalo; New York Centra! and Hudson River Railroad (all divi- 
sions)—New York, Albany, Troy, etc., to Buffalo; New York, 
Lake Erie, and Western Railway (all divisions)—New York, New- 
burgh, Jamestown, ete., to Buffalo; Northern Central Raiiroad 
—Elmira, Watkins, Penn Yan, etc., via Canandaigua, and N. Y. 
Cen. R. R. to Buffalo ; West Shore Railroad—New York, Corn- 
wall, Newburgh, Kingston, Coeymans Junction, etc., to Buffalo ; 
also, the Day Line of Steamers on the Hudson, “Albany,” “ C. 
Vibbard,” and “ Daniel Drew,” from New York, and intermedi - 
ate landings to Albany, will sell through tickets via N. Y.C. R. R., 
to Buffalo, with commuted rates on return. 

Round Trip Tickets at Half Rate. The Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, including the Utica and Black River 
division, will sell round trip tickets, good for return when coun- 
tersigned at the convention, for fare one way, at Ogdensburg, 





stations. (Application should be made early to the local agerta, 
to insure supply of tickets at all stations, where required.) 

The following lines will sell return tickets, at points named in 
italics, for one-third fare, to those who paid full regular fare to 
said points over their lines, respectively, in going to the conven- 
tion: 

Buffalo, New York, and Philadelvhia Railroad. all divisions, 
including the Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Western Railroad—from 
Chautauqua, Ol-an, Rochester, ete., to Buffalo. 

New York, Ontario, and Western Railroad—from New York, 
Cornwall, Delhi, etc., to Oneida. 

OTHER REDUCTIONS. 

Troy Citizens’ Line of Steamers—“ City of Troy,” and “ Sara- 
toga,” leaving New York City at 6 Pp. m., for Troy, to connect 
with morning trains. Round trip ticket to Troy and return, 
$2.00, or $1.00 each way. Keuka Lake Navigation Company— 
between Penn Yan and Hammondsport. Fare, 10 cepts each 
way. 

For Topeka. Parties will be formed at Niagara Falls to go to 
Topeka. Rate, round trip, $27, and special privileges. Those 
buying tickets by the same lines, before leaving home, can stop 
over at Niagara, and join those parties there. Full information 
given on application to the president or corresponding secretary 
of the association. 





PERSONALS. 


A gushy correspondent writes to Boston that Dr. OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HOLMEs, at a London reception, “looked aristocratic,” 
whatever that may mean, but the Doctor has radly fallen from 
grace-——at least literary grace—if he didn’t look autocratic. 


The PRINCE OF WALEs is an enthusiastic amateur photograph- 
er, and a most successful one. He purchased his cameraand out- 
fit in this country. 

The infant KInGc OF SPAIN enjoys the almost unique distinction 
of having been born a monarch. There is no other like instance 
in the history of Spain, norof England. In France there has been 
one such incident, in the case of John I., in 1316, 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER bas accepted the presidentship of 
the Goethe Society ia Engiand. 

Mr. C. E. MELENFY was re-elected Superintendent of Paterson, 
New Jersey, Public Schools, Friday evening, May 28. The vote 
was unanimous and wasa deserved tribute to a gentleman whose 
earnestness, intelligence, devotion to his chosen calling, and keen 
ipsight into the needs of the public schools, bid fair to raise 
him to a position among the foremost educators of the country 
He has hosts of friends and makes them wherever he goes. He 
was last winter elected Pri sident of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association. as well as Vice President of the New Jersey 
Teacher's Reading Circle. In the latter position he has labored 
with untiring energy and the New Jersey cirvie is now second to 
none in the country. The schools of Paterson have improved 
greatly under his admivistration and many visitors from other 
cities are turning their attention to the improved methods which 
have recently been adopted in that city. - 

Watt WuHrrman’s sixty-seventh birthday anniversary on 
Monday found him in the best of spirite, but constantly failing 
pbysical powers. 

PROFESSOR LEMUEL STEVENS, known as one of the ablest chem- 
ists in the country, has signified his desire to leave the Chair of 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, which he has held for the past thirty-five years. Old age 
and il] health are assigned as the causes. The trustees have de- 
termined that he shall still, after his retirement, receive an an- 
nual salary, in recognition of his long and valuable service in the 
college. 

Proressorn THomas D. Seymour, of Yale sailed recently to 
take the position of Superintendent of the American School at 
Athens. He will be absent until next fall. 

Proressor E. C. PickertnG, Director of Harvard Observa- 
tory, has received the honor of a gold medal from the Royal 
Astronomical Society of England. 

Mr, A. P. BouRLAND is to begin a season of institute work at 
Culliersville, ‘Tenn., June) 21. Mr. Bourland starts out with an 
excellent record and every prospect of success. The result of 
his work last year bas borne much fruit inan awakened interest 
in educational affairs wherever he bas beep. 

Mr. Auex. L. Waps, author of “A Graduating System for 
Country Schools,” is visiting the teachers of West Virginia m the 
interests of Worcester’s Dictionaries, but he still keeps up bis in- 
terest in educational matters. He wishes to be known to the 
world simply as a teacher. He hasa series of very entertaining 
lectures. among which are “Fun asa Factor in Lengthening 
Life,” “ How to Make our Homes Handsome, Healthy, and Hap- 
py.” “ Sunshine in Christian Countries,” “‘ Hinderances and Helps 
to Popular Education.” 


LETTERS 


SPELLING.—I have a class in spelling which worries me 
not alittle. When 
well, but 











eee en tatin cad —-y Does an _ re- 

quire to stand row spell these 

cenkinineresd tr sound? Yet, these languages are thor- 
by English-speaking people. 

Prescott, Ark. EmMA KIRKLAND. 


You have sound views in the matter, why then do you 
oral spelling, or is it required of you by the powers 





Norwood, Potsdam, Watertown, Oswego, and other principal | 


require 
that be? If it is, why, you will have tosubmit, probably, un- 


til you can make them see the absurdity of it. But do not 
lessen the amount of written work: increase it rather ; 
it is this that will make them ready writers and correct 
spellers. 


On NARROW-MINDEDNESS.—It is the business of the teacher 
to train yy in the acquisition and use of knowledge, 
and so to fit him for efficiency. No one teacher, nor one 
grade of school, can do all this for any upil. No one 
teacher, nor r pupil, can be an adept in all departments of 
truth, nor its applications to man’s needs ; nor can 
any person be an adept in any one de ment of truth 
who has not an outline know e of departments 

of their relations to one another. Neither the ord 

t ,, nor the ordinary practitioner of any application of 
knowledge, has this general culture, and to the extent that 
he lacks it he is narrow-minded and inefficient. 

As manual training, or the application, in construction, 
of the truths of physical things, must be preceded by 
knowledge of those truths and of their laws of combina- 
tion, the introduction of manual training into an educa- 
tional course before the pupil has obtained knowledge to 
apply, is a reversal of ordained educational processes, and 
as such can produce, by the pupil, blind experiment and its 
hap-hazard results, or mere copying only. Our pupils 
need manual training under scientific teachers, if they are 
to subdne the earth, and dominate its animals for their 
own and other’s needs; but they must receive it in its 
natura! educational order to make it effctive. As lawless- 





- | ness is not liberty, so knowledge falsely so-called ie re- 


sults of defective observation, miscombination, or illogical 
reasoning), is not truth, and ignorance of, or rejection of it, 
is not narrow-mindedness. J. H. Jouxsrox. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


A Few ComMEntTs.—In the answer to the inquiry con- 
cerning the “ Dictionary,” a typographical mistake of one 
word makes the meaning of the last clause obscure. 

I said, “‘suggest words,” not “‘ other” words. For exam- 
ple, I suggest the word “ grimace,’’ by making upa face, 
and many other words in same way—by face and manner. 
I say : “ As I took a walk this morning, I saw a little ani- 
mal of reddish-brown color, and a long, bushy tail, which 
curled beautifully over his back, sitting on the fence, 
cracking and eating a nut, as though he enjoyed it very 
much ; but when he saw me, he ran very nimbly up a tree, 
fying a sharp little chirp or bark.” ‘Children all say, 
Squirrel”). “‘ But this little animal is not Pay so large 
as the eeeerel nor its tail quite so bushy, and it has three 
dark stripes along its back.” “Oh, I know—a chipmunk!” 
I give the above merely to explain my meaning, not as an 
example for others. 

Miss expressed the sentiments of many, if not the 
majority, on the subject of institutes. But the last insti- 
tute in this county—Wayne—was an exceptionally good 
one, and pronounced by many the best they ever attended. 
Profs. Sanford and Albro poored themselves equal to the 
demand, and discarding the old, time-honored processes, 
gave the teachers practical illustrations, and real class 
work, We hope they will come again. 





ANSWERS. 


373. Archimedes’ Principle is—‘‘The loss of weight of a 
body immersed in a fluid equals the weight of the fluid 
which it — oe 

At time of drowning. the amount of water displaced by 
the body does not — its weight, therefore it sinks; but 
after it has lain under the water eight or nine days, the 
gases caused by decomposition bloat the body to such an 
extent that the weight of the water displaced is greater 
than the weight of the body, hence it (the body) will rise to 
the surface. The firing of cannon is to cause the body to 
become detached from the bottom when 1t is held by sedi- 
ment, or otherwise. 

The above principle can be found in any work on Nat. 
Phil. J.W.M'N 


374. The reason is that in building picket fences, either 
on a level or down a hill, the horizontal d ce between 
them is the same. This reason will be reedily seen when 
we consider that if the pickets of the fence built down a 
hill and up avother, were extended up till their tops are as 
bigh as the two hills, the same pickets will form | 
ences. 5. P. 





QUESTIONS. 


881. Where does the spider get its web ? 


$82. How came the custom of “ barring out” teachers on 
Shrove Tuesday ? M. 0. L. 


383. What is the name of the newly discovered most 


northern cape of Europe ? V.E.8 
884. Who acted as President of the United States be- 
tween the years 1787 and 1789 ? V. E. 8. 


385. Does the Secretary of State act as Vice-President 
now, or was the succession amendment only provided for 
future administrations ’ V. E.S. 


386. Has Dakota been admitted acimoyet 2 
£ 8. 


387, If we should start from a certain place on the Equa- 
tor at noon on Sunday, and travel in the same direction as 
the sun, we should arrive there again at noon on Monday. 
When and where would the change from Cuntiog to Mon- 
day be? /E. 8. 


388, What is the exact time in years, months, and days 
from April 23, 1875, to June 6, 1877? Vv. J. 


589. When did the 18th century end, and the 19th cen- 
tury begin ? V. J. 


390. What was Queen Victoria’s name before she was 
? M. K. C. 


391. What is the cause of cyclones ’ G. G. M. 
302, What causes “fast” and ‘slow ” of ot vi 


398. What is the sixth sense ? G. G, M, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ~ eae IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION aes, 
AND GRAMM By J. E. Murray. 617 son St., 
ee ‘4 ohn : Potter & Co. 12mo, 882 pp pp. 90 


sorte ition, anal and grammar are taught together 
in ae hook. & and as it 1 oF one of its most Seectlenl features, 





ST 
— 








it will naturally a to the common sense of the i 
To meet the Seruinements of the t need, the 
has divided bed fas and trea it or four heads. 


First, introd aM oe ana ecg g MD ; 
and fo summary of punctua- 
tion.’ nder of apne is rs oa language, 8 sounds, and let- 
ters,—ideas and words, . ms, and com- 
a .—thoughts and neubaaen ie of speech and cap- 
lette 
With part second begins the subject and predicate, verb 
forms, and the treatment of the sentence by analysis an and 
composition, embracing a great variety of exercises. The 
system of d mming is very ame: song and > 
view-questions form a prominent part of the book, and 

false syntax is not introduced. A review of all the rules 
for . =e of ey nee marks P. found in the fourth 
in the make-up of the 


pains has = es 
Book th the type i is clear and good, and the arrangement | besides 


shows careful judgment. An appendix is added, contain- 
ingt the o phe mega and arguments of more than twenty RPP 

ors, on all the most important unse 
pI an in English. 


GREEK adage ag » OBsEcT LESSONS IN GREEK 
PHILOLOGY. Re F. Harding, M.A. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 110 pp. cents 


A work of this character enables the student to econ- 
omize time, i formin ning a large number of words for ready 
use, as at the same time to a sys- 
tematic enon of the noun and verb, which will expe- 
dite work and assist in gaining a better ‘comprehension of 
the inflected of Explanations of 
endings and terminations of the noun are given, chiefly to 
establish the system of inflection, and to collect i 
compass the latest development on these subjects. 

As this work is designed as a stepping-stone between the 
school and the comparative grammar, it is enough to show 
the system of inflection applied to the verb, without go- 
ing at length into explanations, although explanations are 
given of a few common verbal nouns. The book is 
divided into two parts—noun inflection and verb inflec- 
tion. An aoomeee. is added, and following the preface is 
a a of authorities consulted in the preparation of the 
work. 


OUTLINES OF MEDLZVAL AND MODERN History. A Text- 
pow for High Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. By 
Sp pA N. Myres, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 740 pp. 


In the preparation of this book the author had in view 
students of mature mind and thonght, and his aim has 
been to deal with the essential elements of the life of the 
race. The first period goes through mediaeval leventh 
dating from the fall of Rome, A.D. 476, —< elevent 
century. The second _— io the ay of revi 
opening of the elevent: p mtn of Sot 
ica by Columbus, in 1492. 1 The. third —. comprises the 
era of the Protestant reformation, from the discovery of 
America to the Peace of Westp halia in 1648. Period four 
covers the ae of the walitsoni t revolution, from the Peace of 
Westphalia to oe Prenat time. The idea of this book is 
not that of a poli history ; its aim is a blend in a pleas- 
ant, conversational manner the , literary, 
intellectual, and religious developments of of the peoples of 
mediaval times. Its excellent and instructive maps are 
well made, and are a most valuable addition to its pages. 


COLLEGE EDITION OF GREEK AUTHORS. Edited under the 
Supervision of John Williams White and Thomas D 
Seymour. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LANGUAGE AND VERSE OF HOMER. 
By Thomas D. Seymour. 50 cents. 

EURIPIDES BACCHANTES. By I. T. Beckwith. Text Edi- 
tion. cents. 

PLATO APOLOGY OF SOCRATES AND CRITO. By Lewis 
Dyer. $1.00. 

EURIPIDES By L. T. Beckwith. Bound in 
cloth. $1.1 
The object > this series of Greek authors is to furnish 

editions with notes which embodv the results of re- 

cent philological research. The different volumes of this 
series are , in the mean, upon approved German edi- 
tions, whose introductions and n are freely translated 
into English, the character of which varies sooording to 

the character of the work and the student’s stage o 

gress. In the selection of types, and in the use of dincena. 

cal marks, the greatest effort has been made to reduce the 

strain 7 the eyes to the least and to make the 
proper distinctions with clearness. form of the vol- 
umes is a square octavo, nee either in paper or cloth. 

The notes are on the same th the but for the 

greater accommodation of = who prefer a lighter book, 

the text is reprinted in solid pages, in paper only. 


CLAS8s-BooK OF Gansagr. 7 Archibald Geike, LL e., 
F.R.S.. London : ins ei an & Co. 515 pp. '$2.60 
anal many recent text-books on = geek indicate a 

interest in the study of this brane science, an this 


olume by so eminent an author, perfects a series of educa- 


tional works on physical g 
The introductory chapter of this’ bok Lo of the geo- 
ogical changes have on f . a oy methods, 
atural Sree f ed princ pee for the learner’s guid- 











om, including the L chesney Pigeers Oras, 
appendix, be Mn bang ny @ greater 

ie domoted to the animal 
wld nt g Tavertebrates, — —_ 


iiteeedae te im thei the Me ae coment ‘oom amy 
and nearly all of them having been drawn and 
expressly for this work. The entire volume is very near 
pea standard .of a class-book on this interesting 
study. 


— By Censor. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 30 


This is a miniature vest-pocket Payee of that immensely 

popular little book on manners. ts original form it was 
poe of the best of its kind, wat ita wakes one teeeeoeed ie 
an immense ratio to size, by the ease with which it pe | 
be carried about and made one’s constant companion 
ever-ready adviser. To the few that have ‘not read it there 
may be some interest in the fact that seventy thousand 
copies have been sold in this country, and more than that 
number in England. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY NOTES AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
eras Charles M. Kurtz. New York: Cassell & Co. 50 
cents. 


The catalogue this year contains ninety-three illus- 
trations, mostly reproduced from drawings by the artists ; 
personal notes of the artists whose works are repro- 
duced ; a vos of the academy buildin zo diagram of the 
galleries ; a hovaw pape of artists, with their days for receiv- 
ing visitors : and ac ane — Bi ww tn of i. art attractions 
of New York. As usual, th ts a deal of 
work and careful editing, wolle it ite art value is chiefly 
as 2 papers of an exhibition in some repects notably 
excellent. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE STYLE FROM MALORY TO 
ao, See Selected 2.8 Sane wah, on 9 
ry Essa y¢ ntsbury, London: Keegan Pa’ 
French, & Co. oy Jansen, McClurg, & Co. 367 


pp., $2.00. 
wa The Jeo peeiate Se this aoe mete La gem ooney. 
small | @ prose e we have, 
through all the the various stages of its Gorclene ment, to the 


From this we glean that the est styles of 
English po Re but adaptations or translations of 
and it was only with the introduction of 
an oc Caxton, that English prose commenced to have 
a characterise of its own; a in fact, that not until the 
reign of Elizabeth was any marked uliarity noticed. 
pane the Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Caroline eras, all 
iteneet toe and inaccuracies of style may be a to ‘o 
attem: adapt our almost ungrammatical language 
the forms of the hly accented and inflected 1 
The many stages ugh which our written language 
can be seen from t the selected examples of character- 
7. Each example is preceded by a brief biographi- 
cal outline =! —- criticism of the author and the 
m the language. There are also 
several footnote aed give int help to explain oneness 
phrases in and give information of general impo 
ance. There are about one hundred authors represented, 
sens, Ya whom me be mentioned as especially interesting : 
Latimer. mund Spencer, Francis m, Benj. 
Jonson, John Milton, Jeremy Taylor, — tag John 
ien, John Locke, Johathan Swift, ry 
Po aupunel Johnson, Hume, Sterne, Stnollea, Goldsmith 
omas 


Pa ey, Scott, Sydn 24 Smith, Southey, Lamb, 

Moore, DeQuincey, Shelley, Carlyle, and Macaulay. Be- 

sides these there are many other of their contemporaries 

ee a study of the differences in whose styles, will 

be both Sasseering and instructive. The whole esa 

md of near’ ~~ oe hundred pages, well printed and neatly 
und 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULyssEs. By Charles Lamb. Edited 
with notes forschools. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1886. 
blished by this 


To the series of classics for children 
house, has been added this velume as the issue for May. It 
isa recital of some of the adventures of one of the great 
heroes of Homer’s works, and is especially valuable now as 
being timely, its publication following so soon after the 
many recent discoveries in Asia Minor, in the vicinity of 
the supposed site of ancient , Troy, or Tlias, whose siege is so 
well described in Homer’s “‘ Tliad.’’ As an introduction to 
the has been prefixed a brief life of Homer, and a an oe 
count of his wean The text is in the pure, grace 
vigorous style of Lamb, and will do much to Smcnloabe Ss fn 
pupils a detire for good ression. Throughout the book 
are many ieenastal an the pronunciation of hard 
Greek names, aud gi ane other rmation both instruc- 
tive in’ e book contains over one hundred 
pages, is well printed in ace readable type, and strongly | 2 
und, with board covers. 


Kine a. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, Oxford, Eng; 
Clarendon Press; New York. Macmillan & Co. 40 cen 
We have here another volume in the series of select ae 
issued im tasteful form by this house. There is an intro- 
duction by the editor -—- the history of the play, which is 
followed by the text of the ne ea ey itself. The lines in each 
scene of the play are numbe tens, for ready reference 
by the student or teacher. an Cotes "in the back of the 
book are very valuable, as oe carefully explain all words 
a student it mig t find at all fficult to un- 
t notes, the derivation of all f 


phrases, 
mages wel 


MARVELOUS IN OUR Eyes. By Emma E, HORNIBROOK. 
Rainbow Series. New York: Cassell & Co. 25 cents. 


ell printed, and neatly bound with limp covers. 


ance. y of the book is divided into four parts, 
subdivided into ae 8 Part first shows the materials} Four and three men are the actors in this 
for the history of the earth,—the influence of the atmos- | story, which to illustrate the fact, that even after all 
av in the changes of the earth’s surface,—th our determined e to our lives by wayward ac- 
eft by rocks,—ice records,—and other similar “interesting tions, there is still often a retrieving element in most na- 
sabijente. Part second treats of rocks, and how they te a by the decree of fate will conquer in the end. 
the of tee oat earth. Part third, the structure of the | ‘The action tak 3 an En; English and there are 
crust of ¢ eearth. Part fourth, the geo} record of | many pages di descr ions of the ) 
the history of the earth. Among its most in ing chap- | and Taang air fghis po he Tove of the sea. The story 
ters are, the memorials of the presence of the sea,—how | somewhat sad, c are 
lants ts and animals inscribe their records in geological his- se ceutiani tabaad ete = ae teaches many lessons 
ory,—how fossils ae * been entombed ite! ms Reese vee, and | to the and even’ y marries one of them, and a de- 
por A KOS RR vestigating the structure of the | fo er lad. It is a book of less than 


earth’s crust, and in studying geo! history. There is 





also an appendix extending over Se sauahy pean giving the ] 


Mr 
engraved | {iinstrations 
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MANUAL TRAINING. The Solution of ~ climes aiken Vikasmaas, Saamuman "Sie henedian at Gamal oak tedieaite and Industrial 
Problems. By Charles H. Ham. [lustrated. New 
York : ae ee 1886. = 50. 


in this volume, deals especially with the 
Chicago Manual Sch and describes the differ- 
ent workshop classes of which se 


the three years’ course. There is a — of the school 
ona its foundatio: with a descri of its situation on 
boulevard. is followed by a discussion on the ma- 

of tools—their 


eae their Stneatenal value, etc. 
e pag ae and the various pro- 
-room, and the 
lesson. After 


ake 


comes & penta of 


pons AF eo sent bro 

me ic work ‘. up, 

history of founding, the remains of the bronze 
Greece, and Assyria, Layard’s discoveries, the 

Seulgters, the colossal statue of A llo at Rhodes, 


G 

bm) bells of history, how slavery has labor, 
manual tintin. fo to dignity it. eight 

aecls with the fo: la ry, and the author tells us 

that the smelter an: 


LL castth are the bulwark of the the English 
government. The machine-tool shop is the la epart- 
out ta teammaal inber, ¢ and is the last in 
of manual training. In this connection the author speaks 
of the interdependence of the arts. He then shows the 
effect of the combination of mental and manual training 
as illustrated in the course of study of the “quetns Manual 
ool, and wena) a paries of the ions asked 
in ath etie 


ination for ad: attitlesioa to. he school. the T There is a ‘ 


a chapter de- 

voted to an exposition a: ffect of manual 
training, and one to the ome int on another to the mind 
and the hand in their relations to each other ; and still an- 
other to sho wer of the trained hand, as illus- 
trated in the erent departments of the work of life. 
The inventors, civil engineers, and mechanics of England 
in their relations to En ~ - Bo, and a review of the 
power Mee by the the 2 of a 
chapter. ere devoted to a discussion o 
an automatic, eee vith a scientific, education. The 
historic association of education with the social problem in 
ancient Greece and ,in Rome, during the Middle 
Ages, in Europe ge y, and in America, is discussed in 
respective chapters. The last is a history of the manual 
element in education, gi a portrait of M. Victor Della- 
Vos, the founder of man train in Russia, and of Dr. 
John D. Runkle, in the United . The whole con- 
cludes with an index of forty pages, of all matters treated 
in the body of the wes —_ will be found very useful. 
This is a book which should be in the hands of every one 
interested in the a problem in any of, its phases, 
It deserves the careful study of our legislators and school 
men. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Reply of Robert Sewell to the Argument of the Hon. Roscoe 
Conkling, before the Senate Committee on Railroads, in the 
Matter of t the Repeal of the Charter of the Broadway Surface 


Railroad Company, of New York City. 
A oft, on “ Manual Trainin ing. a Valuable Feature in General 
” Read before the Philadelphia Social Science Associa. 


Educa’ % - 
tion, on Dec. 11, 1885, by C. M. Woodward, Ph.D. 
A Brief Statement of the Names of the now Actually 
Confined in Ludlow Street Jail, New York City, her with the 
Causes of their Confinement ; also a Memorial a’ to the 
Legislature of the State of t New York, against ‘the Passage o of Cer. 
tain Bills now Pending to Restrict the Usefulness of County 
Jails, by Edward P. Wilder, New York Bar. 


Catalogue of the Manual School of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., 1885-86. C. M. Woodward, Ph.D., Director. 
Course of Study of the Public Schools of Waterbury, Ct., Janu- 
ary, 1886. M. 8. Crosby, Superintendent. 
Report of the Board of La ag of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1885. 
ee Burgess, Superintenden 
of ~~ oe of the cai of Education of Omaha, Neb., 
1908-88 Henry M. James, Superintendent. 
Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of ee my of Osh- 
kosh, xh Wis. 1886. Charles R. Nevitt, Jr., Superintende: 
Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Schc ol Board ~ 4 Toy 
Wis., 1884-85. William E. Anderson, Superintenden 
Catalogue of the Universit wen ona Hill, N. 
C., 1885-86. Hon. Kemp P. Battle, LL.D., President. wien 


i. pa Aaa ae ~~ enemas Directory, Jan. 1, 1886. George Griffith, 
juperintenden 
my Fe Congress, September, 


—, } arren n Higley, Presiden 


of the Ohio State oe Association, March, 
arren Higley, President. 


Catalogue of the Summer School of Languages. Session ot 
1885. William L. Montague, A.M., Director. 


Our Common Schools; Their Rise and Progress—Experiments 
eo ain and Success. 


‘radaiahd 
1884. Hon. 


of the Illinois Soldiers’ ’ Home 
at ‘Norma Bia Oct 1884, Jobn I. Rinaker, t. 


tion Address of Homer Baxter Sprague, President of 
lis College, California, California, Oct, 24, 1885. nt 


Mille 
Report of the Public Schools, New Orleans, La., Jan., 1886. 
Urich B. Bettison, Chief Superintendent. 


at Benin bce thn Fubite Gehools of Gteage Conn: N.Y... 
. Principal. 7 


f March. 1886. C, Keller, 
sixty} Bulletin of the Maimonides Library, New York, A 1886. 
Max Cohen, Librarian. eee, 


Catalogue of the Oregon State Normal School, 1884-5. D. T. 
Stanley, A.M., President. 


Rag fe = Report of the Public Schools of Missouri, 1885. 
Hon. E. Coleman, State Superintendent. 

+e wy gy 9 tq — ~~eplemanieeemeame 
Nate la. D. Pierson, President. 


Announcement of the Faculty of Applied Science, for 1886-87 ; 
Magill University. 
Cata! of the Western Reserve Normal School, Milan, Ohio. 
Prof. B. B. Hall, Principal. 
of a College, 1885-86. Kev. J. H.Seelye, D.D.. 


Ca’ 
LL.D., 

shecabahdiies tauteiitansieemenieds ob Public Instruction of 
Tennessee, 1885. Hon. Thomas H. Paine, State Superintendent. 


If you have not taken your spring medicine yet, get Hood's 





Sarsaparilla at onee, It is the best. 
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[Bror. [Bjoncmus on 


Toner Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ser/ectly pure 
soap may be made, I, therefore, cordial! com~ 
mend to ladies and to the i 4 








Is made from 
of stock, and 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE ; 


the choicest quality 
contains a LARGE 


therefore it is cially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath oe Infants. 
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ing and Bosution, SH 


Special classes in Draw 
Aunts 2 to Aug. 27. Tuition for each, $5.00. 


W. J. BALLARD, J 
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FOR TEACHERS OF a a TEACHERS WANTED 


AND UNGRADED SCHOOES. 
tatoo tee a met gat a "® | During the summer vacation to introduce 
our new and popular line of school books 
of Quingy, Mase, now of German. to the school boards and into the schools of 
town, Pa. every county. Liberal terms to live men. 
Address JOHN BE, POTTER & CO. 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Acme Adjustable Slate Gover 


Cheapest and Best Slate Cover Made. 


INTERMEDIATE iz 
GRAMMAR WO 





) Mise Kare peice yn 
AS 1incy, Mass., now of Bos. Bos- 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


ERM Wout 
Glens ban a Y" _ Buy Plain Frame Slates and the “ Acme Cover,” 


and {wil Wear’ Longer Noiscless Slate, which is Chea 








er 2 oe TRAINING. Send 40 cen tg in stamps to G. D. Lind, Danville, 


Hendricks Oo., Indiana, and get free by mail, a 


ad ELOCUTION. Set nee, Longer then any othe Notestens 
: , & Or ular 
ui: Vom telenn nae Price List CHAS. F. HAMMETT, 
ery of New York. &4 Cornhill, Beston. 
F ‘ Renny 

P.8 8u f 
== § Drawing in Brooniyn schoo. | HASY EXPERIMENTS. 


. BALLARD, Principal Ja- 
See! maica (N . ¥.) Public Schools. 
- Tuition for above course, $5.00. 
Excellent Beand tem GhS) te 
$4.00. Send for large circular 
eS ge Glens Falls, N. ¥. 
amaica, Queens Co., N. Y. 


book of over 100 pages, describing over 300 ex- 
periments in Physics and Chemistry, all of which 
may be performed at a cost not exceeding $5.00 
and the majority of which may be performed ata 
cost of a few cents and a little time and labor. 








GENTS WANTED at every Teachers’ Institute and meeti f teacLers thi m 
A Send for further particulars to ~y eungs 0 cLe s summer. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Fourth Year's Session “isa: City of Boston. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A.., om 


Summer School in the rooms of the Boston 
15, to continue FIVE WEEKS. eo 
board and rooms. For further information address 


_s He fof Orenne 


meek at ae Tuts Co College e, will open a 
a ihe Bebo Schoo! wil ol will send t send na Amd 
m Street, I Sestom, eo 


_the DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION “we” Voice, Gesture, and Speech 


CIAL NOT 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY ; 


course of Vocal sae. Tee sy 


wri commence its fourteenth year, October 
Two years’ and one year's courses. 
| Belaarie System cA Expression. Complete 


west (hougat methous. 
Osks TRO . own Principal. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 





gANs EXCH ie 

qw 0 Teachers’ Bureau. Oe 
BOTH SEXES. 

sicune cto. to Coleen Teacoers, Governesses, ie. 

Churches. Also 


i 
Copyists and Caabions te to Business me. 





Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 
AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN. 
BEST TEACHERS, 
promptl for Families, Schools, and 
without c 
Skilled rs supplied with Positions. 
is free to Parents. 
sold. 
School and K Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHOEN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 
petior Bro a and ts Tutors 


tor overs an 
pony good schools to parents. Call 


SEEM. J LOUME-RUVTON, 


23 Union Square, New York. 





NOTICE. 


We pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (dependi 
on salary) to the first one panenting ve ban 
a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give particulars. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
We have Po. poses oumereus mw. for 
fotendenta, "Princ! and Grade 
application bla mk stamp for circular and 

UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
16 Astor Place, New York 








Pennsylvania Et Educational Bureau. 


Every State and Territory 


istsige sian i 
successful in su 
eo 


the Pro- 
N ‘a University for ir. 
perl eee nob ee ee 


© another man.” R.H. TRIPP, eet cane niver- 
sity ot iowa. Dis, i: ‘4 ‘orm and list of 
testimonials C. 
EE arn Pa 


Reliable Teachers 
Prep Ualicy eters saps wih Sata 
bey 
Sehool Property rented, an 

E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


231 EB. 17th St., bet. Broadway 
New York City. 


Texas Teachers’ Agency. |: 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 
WILKINS & McGUIRE, Managers, 


DALLAS, T TEXAS. 
Crt Se aie 
tatepetate Teachers’ Agency. 
San Francisco, Cairorsia. 


vs aoa tee SEE 
gece aie eee 


earnest repre- 


and has been 
ing teacbers with ~ 























TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
From SUPT. Fox HoLDEx, Platts- 
eee eee ah 


2d, that 
number of of first-class schools 
to zee, for teachers, I am ariging every ¢ 


want of a position to register 
~~ E ee eee BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS 
or than com'ee teanaien ail other liste combined 

stamp for full cnalegue and for circular of the Agency 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 
TENTH SESSION. July Sth to August 6th. 


TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS. Instruction given in Nine Languages, also 
in Early ae The Philosophy of Syntax, Chemistry, Mathematics, Art and 
aos ATION one of the most beantiful and healthful in New Engiand. 

For Programmes, address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Cook County Normal School, Normal Park, {llinois. 


THREE WEEKS—FROM JUNE 21 JUNE 21st TO JULY 9th, 1886. 














For CIRCULARS SEND TO 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


WORWAL PARE, PLULIWCIS. 
AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. NOW READY. 


The Philosophy of Education. 


By T. TATE. Revised and Annotated by E. E. SHEIB, Ph.D., Principal 
of the Louisiana State Normal School. 1 vol., unique cloth binding, 
336 pages. Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; 
by mail, 7 cents extra. 


This has lo a standar) work in England. Though published many years aro, most of its 
teaching is in Whee line with the New Education. Col. Parker 1y recommends it as one of 
the best books for bpm who aya to study the foundation Our edition will be cop- 
iously words, ex 8, and ideas that have been replaced ee better. 
fais Look wan thoughs op valonhie. that the ing Circles of Lil. and Minn. have adopted it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
RS Clinton Piace, New York. 





teatad 








UR readers are to examine the advertising columns each week, as interesting 
( announcements always be found there. When communicating with advertisers 
readers will — a ek yt ye to the JOURNAL by mentioning it on such occa- 


uire this non gy that their announcements meet 
re to reach. Hence this reauest. 


tions. Some ad 
one. Sor the cattle dam tay 





SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

















FOR CLOSING EXERCISES. 


OU cannot make a mistake if you use the # num- 
bers of RECEPTION DAY that we publish at 

wei" | oF cents each. They contain mostly original matter writ- 
‘|ten expressly for use in schools. For this reason a much 
larger proportion of the contents can be used, than in 
any similar book we know of. We know you will be 
pleased with them. Circular with contents on application. 
We have a large stock of other books of a similar nature. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton PI, WN. Y. 
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SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


One of the chief 
objections raise 

ainst the use of 

ATHARTICS 
is that “once used 
they must always be 


j 
erm aiverbe SONBNCK’'S 
chiefly true of — di; k 
porertl” mines’ Mandvake 


not apply to Nature’s a 
great regulator— 
faxneaxe- Pills 
as compounded by 

Dr. J. H. Schen 

& Son, Phila., Pa., in 

their’ world-famous 





. SCH NCKS Back on sy} — 
my —) Complaint and Pas ctckns con 


DR. J, H. seiiaiieareee-ineanaiieainn 


R.H.MACY &C0,, 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 








GRANw CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FiNISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 
ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 
TLONAL EXHIGITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, AND NiCE 1883, 

TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAL 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 1NCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74Cc. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET 
PITCH-A-RING, RKING-TOSS 
BATTLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT, LAWN, 
POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF 
GOODS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION. 

SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN PR Op CONT 


R. H.MACY & CO. 








|THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


A recent writer in oné of the leading | 7 
metropolitan dailies has _— 4 the Bur- 
_—— ee C. — & ‘ 

“For thoroughness 0: eet 
cision of time, attention mien 
the passenger, there is no road so a 
factory as the Burlington. Run on its 
line ; a station and a time-card tell the 
hour. It shows everywhere the effect of 
masterful, rear ee management.” 

The Bur ington route runs two trains 
daily between Chicago or Peoria and Kan- 
sas City or Atchison, making <a pa 
nection at the latter points for T 
is the only line running Pullman 
from Chicago through to Tope “ey 

See that your tickets to The National 
Educational Association meeting at To- 
peice read via the C. B. & Q. R. R. from 

Chicago or Peoria. They can be obtained 
at reduced rates by members of the above 
association of any railroad coupon ticket 
agent in the United States or Canada. 

For further information conce the 
Burlington Route, address Perceval 
ell, general passenger agent, C. B. & Q. 
R. R., Chicago, Ti. 


** Let her ri - Am exclaimed the sensible 
and thoughtful maiden, referring to her 
careless and improvident sister ; ‘‘ but'as 
for me, I will not yet myself in any such 
unnecessary trouble, while I can just as 
well have my old dress cleansed and dyed, 
without ripping, 
House, cor. Fi h Avenue and W. Four- 
teenth Street, N. Y 


“Strong is death and strong is sin,” 
wrote the poet ; and we all know how true 
this is, and we "also know that the stains 
= wickedness cannot be washed out by 

mertal agency ; ted it is a comfort to 
joe Be that the spots, and specks, and dirt 
that accumulate through e contacts of 
our earthly and rive saaedee may 
be entirely cleansed a liberal applica- 
tion of La Belle Boquet ! Soap, enelanter- 
ed by Mr. Chas. 8. Higgins, and for sale, 
as I presume, everywhere. 


Scientists declare that electricity is life ; 
and people who have investigated, includ- 
ing thousands of sufferers who made per- 
sonal experiment, are ready to substanti- 
ate the dictum of the’ scientists by the 
opinion that certain forms of electricity 
restore life, power, and vitality to many 
an overtaxed and debilitated ponent. 
Among the best inventions of this kin 
are the Wilsonia Magnetic Apottiaoes 
made by the Wilsonia Company, 526 
Broadway, New York. 


Among the accepted standards in the 
matter of text-books, those of the Normal 
Educational Series, issued by Messrs. 
Sower, Potts, & Co., take a high rank in 
the favor of teachers and educators 
throughout the country. The Series in- 
cludes Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical 
Course ; the same author's Normal Arith- 
methie ; Algebra; Geometry and Trigon- 
ometry, besides. Montgomery’s Normal 
Union System of Industrial Drawing, and 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and- Blanks. 





Teachers are growing more and more to| f 
appreciate the value of vocal music in 
schools ; and they are quick to appreciate 
a manual that presents clearly aaa intelli- 
gently a plan by which any enterprisin 
teacher may successfully teach v 
music in any school. Such a desirable 
book, or rather series of books, is offered 
in the Normal Music Course, by John W. 
Tufts & H. E. Holt, whose wide ‘practical 
experience gives the highest value to the 
work throughout. The nt is 
Mr. Edgar O. Silver, of 30 lin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Good teachers in both the East and West 
will be glad to have their attention called 
to so trustworthy and efficient an agency 

the. Inter-State est Agency of 
i |Bon F rancisco. | The ment refers 
to tie Adams of (¢ ore University 
and Prof. Oge of ee University. 
Correspondence is desired with a suitable 
eat to take charge of an astern / fro 





PEOPLE'S || INE. 
: Leth awn Re 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Evening I ine on the Hudson River 
Leaves NEW YORK tor ALBANY from )Piér 
— yese are, "Hekets sold an Street ey week 


te serie NEW fr YOR. at AP at 8 P. , & tan Het arrival 


BT a padi MCT Fes ga worth wouble the money for 16 


The Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., are. now advertising a most 
serviceable and Cheap pencil’ s ner. 
Any one sending $2.50 will receive one, 
and if it does not prove satisfactory the 
aes Aina be refunded on return of the 
A can ianeaiae oeseatie ane Dixon's 

merican, Graphite pen and if the 
stationer does not keep them, will send 





at Lewando’s French Dye | 8™® 





WHAT SCIENCE SAYS. 





The ‘‘ Fearful and Wonderful” Mechan- 
ism of the human System Graphically 
Portrayed.” 


[In the editorial columns of the New York An- 
alyst,H. Lassing, M. D., editor, writes the follow- 
ing beautiful description of the laboratories of 
the human system. We think we have never 
read a finer or more trustworthy one. ] 


‘* Man is the greatest of all chemical la- 
boratories, y the smallest cell of 
the body and what a factory is spread be- 


fore the eyes countless chambers in which pg 


are globes of air, masses of solid matter, glo- 
bules of dying li ; aflash vomes and 
the whole is consumed and needful heat is 
carried into every part of the system. 
Electrical forces erate and are con- 
veyed to the brain, the muscles and the 
various nerve centers. 
In another set of a million chambers we 
see various and vapors. By chemi- 


gasses 
~| cal action these are changed and purified 


in the lungs and the skin. The blood, we 
often say, is a great living river. In its 
current are masses which the air in the 
lungs did not affect: blocks of chalk ; 
slabs of tartar ; pieces of bone-ash, strings 
of albumen ; drops of molasses, and lines 
of acon a How are these waste masses 
di ! Begin where you will in this 
t bedi you must come to the purify- 
ing places of the system. Here is all ac- 
tivity and an invisible force reaches out 
into the stream, seizes and carries this 
mass of waste into vast trenches, thence 
into a smaller reservoir, and finally into a 
larger reservoir, which regularly di 
one ges its contents. 

This separation of lime, uric acid, and 
other waste material from the blood with- 
out robbing it of a particle of the life fluid, 
passes human comprehension. In health 
this blood-purifying is carried on 
without our aedinien. ‘She organs in 
which it is done are faithful servants 
whose work is silent as long as health re- 


mains. 

‘People strangely wait until 
strikes a nerve before they will realize 
that they have any trouble. They do not 
know that concerns chiefly the exter- 
ior not the interior of the body. A certain 
set of nerves connect these niscanatng| FBS 
organs with thé briin. »THey may not 
gnaw and bite as does the tooth-ache or a 
scratch, but they regularly, silently report. 
When these organs are failing these ner\ es 
indicate it by drawing the blood from the 
face and cheek, leaving the lip and eye 
blanched by sen uric acid poison into 
the smallest veins, the skin then becoming 
gray, yellow, orbrown. They also prevent 
the purification of the blood in the hungs 
and cause pulmonary difficulties, weari- 
ness and pain. Whoenjoys perfect health, 
especially in this land where we burn the 
candle in one mass? The athletic breaks 
down in the race; the editor falls at his 
desk; the merchant succumbs in his 
counting-room., These events should not 
have been unexpected for nature long 
- hung out her ‘lanterns of alarm.” 

hen the ‘ accident” finally comes its 
effect is seen in a hundred forms; 
as congestion, chronic weakness, as 
wrong action, a8 variable appetite, as head 
troubles, as palpitation and irregularities 
of the heart, as premature decay, as ay 
wo — harshness of the skin 
to drop out or turn gray, 2, 
as Bistous as general Youilit 
poisoning, etc. 

“Put no faith then in the wiseacre 
who says there is no danger as long as 
there is no Put no faith in the 
physician, whoever he may be, who says 
it isa mere cold or a slight indisposition. 
He knows little, if any, more than you. do 
about it. He can neither see nor examine 
these organs, and depends entirely upon 

ente tests, that you can make as 
papers 

“If the output is discolored or muddy, 
if it contains albumen . lymph, 
sweet or morbid matter, is red ‘with escaped 


jae or roily with gravel, mucus and 
thing is cre and disease and 
death are are not far awa 


sg which we have described 
aons at beers because they are really the 
Torte ay nonty of he 
ones in which a u- 
man ailments ‘and are 


tained, are the 
been much 
is conceded that the profession has little 
known power over them. bie pei & 
for such is asimple medicine, 

ean do no to the most bat 
must be of the gre ‘benefit to the af- 
flicted. Such a y; tried and proven 


pain | during t 


b thousands all over the world is 
by many tho safe cure. With those in whom 
disease is deep-seated it is the only specific. 
For those in-whom the seeds are sown and 
the beginning of illness started it is an un- 

failing ~ and It may be recommended 
to the well to prevent sickness, and to the 
sick to prevent death. With its aid the 
great fil es of the system keep 
on in their silent work without interrup- 
tion ; without it they get out of gear and 





then disease and deat open the door and 
cross the threshold.” 
Such erties, « den inp lease 


but to that what Editor 
Lamsing, MD... ~—_- high an authority— 
eee true, and that his is worthy 
the attention and heed of all prudent, 
nght-minded people. 








17 Touaply Flace, } Pifth Aye. cor. W. 14th 8 
8A. New York. 


Price List Sent Free. 





SILKS. 
James M Creery & Co. 


Will make a special offering this week of a 
large stock of rich impor Black Silks, in 

nm and other effeetsat avery marked re- 
reduction in price. 

They will also, in view of disposing of their 
entire spring importations of Fancy Silks 
is month, offer their present assort- 
a a a af ee pea | jow prices. 

rsonal examination or by sample is 
pt 


Janes Wray Co 
DEES BBTOR 


ng Undergarments 
ry De TO ORDER. 





A cation 





MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


ota Pp 83:25; 
6™ I 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fang) Lytle Establishment. 


& 0., 

5 and 7? ae Street, New York. 
47 North th Stree Philadelphia. 
43 North me. Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, Oe eS a 

Garmen Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


on 
age ae | and returned by mailand ex- 
hee oo for and delivered free within 


Send for Olroular and Price List. 


A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


And Jmported Embroidery Cotten to work it for i6c. 
A FELT Tipyit 

SR smoerees Be iee ten eee 

‘pack Oe rash Say a 

{eee on foe 


Sew ook How to Lue Fancy aac stamps. (84c.) 
Address J. ING ALLS, Mass. 


yee @ +d W. N. BULL, of Cedar Falls 
(Towa) State Normal Schoot, will open 
nett July, a BLACKBOARD SCHOOL 
or SCHOOL OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRA- 

















able of may ect their use of 
aed wean a thatboud. Write him 
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The Hair a 








Be Preserved 


To an advanced age, im its youthful freshness, abundance, and color, by the use 


of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


When the hair is weak, thin, and falling, this preparation 


will strengthen it, and improve its growth. 


Some time ago my wife's hair began 
to come out quite freely. She used two 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which not 
only prevented baldness, but also stim- 
lai an entirely new and v 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to 
this statement before a justice of the 
peace. —H. Hulsebus, Lewisburg, Iowa. 

On two occasions, during the past 
twenty years, a humor in the scalp 
ca my hair to fall out. Each time, 
I used me iy yl ae with grati- 
fying res results. paration checked 

from on hg, stimulated its 

— os healed the humors, rende~- 
femy” scalp clean and healthy. —T. ?. 
Drummond, Charlestown, Va. 





About five years ago my hair began to 
fall out. It became thin and li ys 
and I was certain I should be bald in a 
shorttime. I te use Ayer’s Hair 
vor, - > bottle of this ey T- 

grow and it is 
Row as ae, and a as ever. 
—C, E. Sweet, Gloucester, Mass. 

I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
years, and, though I am now fifty-eight 
years old, my is as thick black 
as when I was twenty. This prepara- 
on creates a healthy growth of the 

Keeps it soft a 1 ant, prevents 
Tae hares ation of dandruff, and is a per- 
fect — Mrs. Maleom 


essing. — B. 
Startevant, Attleborough, Mass 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 





Perfect 


Health is maintained by correct habits 
of living, and through a proper action 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bowels. When these organs fail to per- 
form their functions naturally, the most 
efficacious remedy is Ayer’s Pills. 

For months I suffered from Liver and 
Kidney complaint. After taking my 
doetor’s medicines for a month, and 

etting no better, I began using Ayer’s 

ills. Three boxes of this remedy cured 
me.— James Slade, Lambertville, N. J. 


AYER’S 





SUGAR 
COATED 


Safety, 


Thorough action, and wonderful cura- 
tive properties, easily place Ayer’s Ca- 
thartic Pills at the head of the list of 
popular remedies, for Sick and Nervous 
Headaches, Constipation, and all ail- 
ments originating in a disordered Liver. 

As a mild and thorough purgative, 
Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled. They 
give me quick relief from Bilious ani 

ick Headaches, stimulate the Liver, 
and quicken the paethe. —dJared O. 
Thompson, Mount Cross, V 


PILLS, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and + sath in Medicine, 








BUTTON OTTLAY.. 








Mire... NEW YORK. 





HELPS ror TEACHERS 


Is the title of our catalogue of books for 
teachers, now nearly ready. It contains in 
its 64 pages a full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
poeeaees books for teachers. These have 
een carefully classified into departments, 
and every book has its title : number of pa- 
ges, price, ial teacher's price, and pos- 
tage. All the most prominent are further 
described, or atabloot their contents given. 
It has also.a short list of reference books, 
club list with educational and other aera 
and acareful index. Nothing like it 

lished. It has handsome cover in two col- 
ors, prices are so low, that any teacher will 
save money by securing it. Sent free for 
4 cents in stamps. 


E. L.. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
25 Cuinton Piace, N. Y. 





For Receptions, Friday Afternoons, 
Commencemeuts, Declamation Ex- 
ercises, Recitation Hour, etc. 


RECEPTION DAY, 


(FOUR NUMBERS ) Takes the lead as the 
best publications of its kind for schools. 


short selections 
for the enemnenize, and g9* several 
songs, er ress- 
€8, ete, ees and se- 
lected pieces. 











‘| fore Aug. 1, 1886, will 


FIN ANCIAL. 
INVESTORS fisinees port Yor’ thx 


bnsiness report of 
B WarTkixe Lanp M en Co., Lawrence, 
ta “ie eer. ¢ the second wean wd every month. nee 


6% 7% 
eed rre.t 











ap capital of 


De 


ae witha 
"o. bh peaneges at Huro: on and i a 
pore Lease 
kota, and Neb, both ta ~ nd Reseenes tobe =. 
anteed 

ne en 
Br ie ns 
. 80 4 

intr Shee aa 
— wT 


5.8 Ormabe Ps Pres., 150 Nassau St. N. +, 


BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to 
eae See | suitable books = 








theit School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 
with is list is 
probably the best selection of the size made, 
and is graded to suit the of the reader, 
os a classified Saitene tte woh A new 
escriptive 
ration. We will make Sibert te te se aay 
dress, 
E..L. KELLOGG & 


mae Publishers, 25 FR Pl. N.Y 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Two sets ee 100 





Excellent attention 
school. Regular price $15.00. If sold be- 
db anearalrtaibeaes $7.50 
sens e i. 
One. Hughes’ Stere 
cores, etc., Com: 
as new. Will” 


very low. 
Star Bicy Je, 51 inck,.in order, but 





ttle “ nickel Tod and bell, 
130.00. For sale low. 
L. KELLOGG & CO., . 
Publishers, 25 Clinton PL., N. ¥. 


So 


ae aia tell for tre Si de rongh.gete 


fy, one 
pTapees rcteeg meh Seika T 
go’n raise somethin’'damp. (Rushes into 


a well-filed dentist's lair) * Ow 
ouch! Oh! oh!” 

** Toothache ?” 
“Toothache! Great Cesar! should re- 
mark. Ouch? O-w-oh-ouch! Git out 
yer insterments quick! Holden! Gim- 
mea big drink o’ liquor. It’s a back 
molar’n. I must have suthin’ bracin.’ 
Ouch !” and he fairly danced with grief. 
Dentist rushes down stairs and returns 
with a pint of whiskey. 

“Take a big swallow and get into the 
chair.” 

Sufferer tastes it. ‘‘ Great scot! this is 
whiskey. I must have brandy ; whar’é 
you git it? TH change it.” 

Exit sufferer. Dentist waits, then won- 
ders, then gets hot in the collar, while his 


customers put handkerchiefs over their 
faces to hide their mouths ;— Minesnota | jy 
Bazoo. 


IMPORTANT, 


mn hay rand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 


rooms fitted up at +, ia one 
herrea es we os a. Bate 
Restauraot 


nog supp! 

ke best. Horse. cary, ‘tages and elevated Fal 
road to all de Families can live better for 
less monev Stee Grand U a men» 
ny otber firet cles botel in 


She looked at the waning moon and re- 
marked : 

** How pale it is!” 

“*It ought to look pale,” he remarked 
with the air of a man thoroughly conver- 
sant with his subject. ‘‘ It has beenfull for 
several nights.’— New York Mail and Ex- 
press. 


A guest enterin 
man and wife 
disheveled. 

‘* What the matter?” he asks. 

Husband (triumphantly) ‘“‘ We are set- 
tling as to who is boss. 

Guest—Have you settled it? 

Wife (victoriously)—We have. 

Guest— Which is it ? 

Both—Me.—Drake’s Magazine. 


hurriedly, surprised a 
ushed, indignant and 


: Vay Anrep in every town, an -y~ = +— indy 
business experence, 


ex 
work of necessity. Good pay to te rgb 
Profitalbe vacation wort tx t achers. pay 
TARY PUB. CO., 161 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 


A Youne man of fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, called at the doctor’s one day, re- 
questing the doctor to come as soon as 

yssible to his house, as he was afraid his 

atber had the “ cholera infantum.” 


Tired Languid Dull 


Exactly expresses the condition of thousands of 
people at thisgeason. The depressive effects of 
warm weather, and the —— condition of the 


hod Hike Hood's Sarms. 
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‘That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which gives new life 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to sleep 
soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
R. A. SaNProrp, Kent, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor$5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & O©O., Lowell, Mass. 
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Three Months’ Preparation for Reading Xenophon. 


Adapted for Use in Connection with Hadleys & Allen's 
or, Goodwin’s Grammar. 


By JAMES MORRIS 


WHITON, Pu.D., anp 


MARY BARTLETT WHITON, A. B., 
Iustructor in Greek in Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 


INSTEAD of spending nearly all the first and in a drill-book of fragmentary ex- 


tracts, this little book enables the beginner i in 


and begin sooner the course of 


reek to abridge that time considerably 
uired by colleges, and, at the same time, 


invests the study with greater interest, _ty basing the exercises on a classic author. 
(3 An examination of the work by teachers of Greek is respectfully invited. 
Price, for Examination or Introduction, 48 Cents, Postpaid. 


D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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Geographical Course, 


TWO BOOK SERIES. 


Barner’ Liemen Geography. Cloth & .6o 
ae A Complete eography. ~~” 1.25 


of these books was not so much Cheapmess as Perfection, 
vy 
THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPTIIY. 


Bulletin of Recent D : 
of Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
vin the Appendix are ven Areas Pope 


A Popul 
re cumtains. sing Length of aitons, 


As S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and ont CHICAGO. 





VALUABLE NEW 


BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FPROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JosEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELIzaABeTH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 


PRACTICAL WORE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Transcript of Lessons 


in the Prima 
Body, price "hh. 00. 
Part Ils{— Lessons in Plants, price $1.00, 


whatever their merits, were 
lutely perfect. There was someth 


R, W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, says of the methuds used 
certain aatonishing. The 


Ln aad ee of Grammar School No. 49, New tat Cit 
Pupil’s Edition, 36cents. Parr II—The A BO 


Part I—The Human 
Reader, price 20 cents. 
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natural in the readiness with which they 
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great direct rvute for Topeka from Michigan, Ohio, India’ and 
the” East, and they should get time tables and all other information from up 


J. 3. FOWLER, E.P.A. J.D. McBEATH. N.E.P.A. ¥F. 
cCL. | 290 Washington Street, Boston, 


A. M. BRACKENRIDGE, ©.P.A. F. CHANDLER, G.P. & T.A. 
Pittsburg, Pa. | St. Louis, Mo. 


7 South Merrick St., Phila, Pa 


ALMER, G.A.P.D 
100" clark Same Chicago, 


H. B. anemia ten G.E.A. 
323 Broadway, N » ae 





tHe VERY LaATEsr, 
ane THE VERY seer. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
GENTS I” MET4OOS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TvPc, 
PAPER AML BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
SZaTURED WOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS, 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
GiACULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HUGHES NEW WA LL MAPS. 


Prepared e ly for school use and adapted 
toany series of Geosraphies. “ 














TEXT-BOOKS 


Astronomy—Assaying—Botany 
The Calculus—Chemistry—Drawing 
Electricity —Geometry—Mathematics 
Mechanics—Mineralogy—Trigonometry 
Engineering—Steam Engine—Architecture, 
ec. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS New York. 


*,* Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 60., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Educa- 
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acquaintance and energy always do well. 
‘hear from all who mean business. A large number of appoint- 
‘ments have been made with successful agents of last year. 
Address, E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Ciinton Puace. N. Y. 


3 LIVE TEACHER WANTED at every County Institute, and 
meeting of teachers in this country. Teachers of large 
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THE BEST MUSIC 


For Vacation Time at the Mountains, the 
Seaside, or in the Social Circle, Ditson & Co’s 
Music Books are an unfailing source of en- 
tertainment. 


Vocal. 

Minstrel Songs, Old and New. $2.00 
College Songs, (With new popular songs) 50c. 
War Songs, (Grand Army and Patriotic) 50c. 
Choice Vocal Duets, $1.00 
American Ballad ow 50c. 


Round trip tickets. - |} contain ion jeree sheet Sane oe en 
to To ka bold at all Wabash stations at Single Fare. Teachers wil! see by t bo Ma 
that Bie prone abea sth ed “ adi, a 


For Piano, 
n 1 Moderately difficult and 
Pigne Siaeeiss.., Pieces, 
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The Letters of a n, (2 vols. each $1.50) 
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OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, New York- 


MACMILLAN & C08 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 





Huxley's Lessons in Elem. ----1.10 
kie’s Lessons in Physical Beart 1.10 

R "s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ 1.10 
ones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... -70 
Jevon's Elementary Lessons in Logic........ 40 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 











IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send to us for Catalogues. 
We furnish Gratis on application : 


eee meecenroee Beoke ani 
Teachers’ Aids. 


of Books for Schools ani 
Home Entertainments. 
Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard pan Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ame: 
and French’s. 


Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 
and Franklin Square. 
Catalogue of Standard Works. 


Any book sent by mail, postege paid, 
on receipt of price, 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folke’ Feolke’ Speaker. 





pte oll — r, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
1 ranging from ten years old 
= infoncy nF i aited to every o- 


casion in ping infancy the iitle < pk are called upon 
take part. Just Ready. 
¥e Folke’ Dialogues. 
we 25 cents, Boards, 40 cents. 


hee vatiets of short, , and simple 

diniogues, all and and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

ception, this is the best book of the 


kind ba have ever seen. nS Reviater, Springfeld, I'l 
Young roe Recitations. 


104 Pages. Paper, 1 ; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains an votes honing and Recits- 
tions, guited to the ‘wants of children from ten to 
fifteen years of age. 
‘*We can commend this 7 with confidence 
ascalculated to elevate an A we the tastes of 
lournal of Edu- 














tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF those for yore 3 it is design 
PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS. PHILADELPHIA. The above books sold by all booksellers, ot 
tescbim i and Dra aed area T. E TIONAL SERIES mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
mar tela, “They cpaain: ofboth solids and tabias | | 7H¥ NORMAL EDUCA * | ‘The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
Freee at carer yuly graded series, are made with | Dr, Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 1416 and 1418 CHES STREET, 
furnished at the lowest They have | 1, Stamdard Arith. Course, in Four Books, | . 00 antl spe eS RN 
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st the outeet. Brooks's Higher Ari 
“SHE RANE EDUCATION ORAL Oo, _ | Breskvs Hevmal Algeite. : 
Street, Boston, Mass Brooka’s Patioseshs ot Ari 
70 Wabash Ave., Chicege of Methods aud Keys to Above. 
Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on stro Anny Siestur tatuend  Godete cule S 
¢.oth, with rollers, colored and vy: Sen ’ and Mesut 
for list an and prices. ASM For Gohoot Dose Lyte’s Blanks. u urate i of it class Ma 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Cink: For Every Description. ta > unce time 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, J, WHEDON, EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
Joux A. BOrLE, Manager, © | Wholesale Deafer'hs School & Subscription Books. R the JoURNAL when communi- tga tees 
15 Bromfield Street, 5 Chambers Street, New York cating with advertisers. Russia Cement Co. , Gloucester, Mass. 
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